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Facts on Wear and Obsolescence Needed 


ISCUSSIONS of equipment depreciation 

too often resemble debates on prohibi- 
tion. Conclusions are based on impressions, 
not on facts. 

In considering the obsolescence factor in tex- 
tile mills, for example, some observers have 
the impression that the plants in this industry 
are cemeteries for equipment whose value is 
largely historical. Such a charge is usually 
met by the assertion that textile machinery 
has changed little in the last several decades 
and that most equipment, if properly main- 
tained, is as good today as when it was first 
bought. 

But nobody knows. 

No yardstick has been developed by which 
the degree of mechanical efficiency of a textile 
plant may be determined. 

& 

TEXTILE WORLD recognizes the need for 

definite information along three lines: 


1. The methods used by progressive mills 
for anticipating and deciding upon ma- 
chinery replacements. 


2. The amount of obsolete equipment in 
the industry. (This involves, first, the 
establishment of the ‘‘yardstick”’ referred 
to above.) 


3. The extent to which modern equip- 
ment will affect savings; and, conversely, 
the extent to which worn-out or obsolete 
equipment is a drag on a plant’s financial 
condition. 


Consequently we are conducting a three- 
stage investigation for the purpose of develop- 
ing facts in these three directions. Repre- 
sentative mills are assisting us by outlining 
their policies in planning for and deciding up- 
on machinery replacement. Their reports will 
be printed in TEXTILE WorLp. The first of 
these reports begins on page 42 of this issue. 

We invite criticisms and suggestions from 
readers, both now and as this investigation 
develops in the future. With such coopera- 
tion, we believe that this work will be the 
source of definite, pertinent recommendations 
to the industry on the question of the handling 


of the wear and obsolescence problem. 
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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook 


lHE ADVENT of another month and_ the 

passing of a holiday week-end have not quickened the 
Interest of consuming factors in the textile markets 
eenerally . . Warm weather has served to stimulate 
the sale of seasonal goods, but reports indicate staple 
lines still sluggish. . . . . Drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction in print cloths and narrow EES should 
make itself felt during the next thre or four weeks 
Wool goods have been steady, aa worsted yarns 


are more active .. Raw silk experienced further 
declines and is now at unprecedented low level 

Knitted outerwear continued firm and there was an in 
creased confidence in rayon market. . . . . Raw cotton 
prices were slightly lower. 


“Speaking of Vacations’ .. . 


Boat SAILS and duffle bags, auto awnings 
and minnow nets, and hundreds of other helpful aids 
for the vacationer are made, either partly or entirely, of 
cotton Calculated to increase the purchase of 
cotton products for vacation use is the pamphlet en- 
titled, “Speaking of Vacations,” recently issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, through 
its Textile Division. . . . . This compilation of articles 
containing cotton will undoubtedly help the textile in- 
dustry to obtain a larger share of the three or four 
wllion dollars spent annually for outdoor vacations in 


\merica. 


Curtailment in Texas ... 


HE FIRST GAIN in unfilled orders in almost 

a year was reported by 21 cotton mills in Texas, the 
figure increasing from 6,688,000 yd. in March to 6,800,- 
in April, according to a recent report issued by 
the Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas. 
Many mills in the State are operating only halt 

time, while others are following five-day week sched- 
ules, and their consumption of cotton dropped from 
6,073 bales in March to 5,889 in April, which was prac 
tically 35% less than April, 1929. Cloth sales for the 
month amounted to $580. JOO, or 87.5% of production. 


Converts Sugar into Rayon .. . 


\N IMPORTANT chemical discovery which 
was described at the 13th annual Canadian Chemical 
Convention, in Ottawa, May 27, may eventually result 
in the partial displacement of spruce pulp and cotton 
linters as raw materials for the manufacture ot —, 

Dr. Harold Hibbert, professor of industrial < 
ellulose chemistry, McGill University, explained to ei 
gathering a method by which sugar from plant lite 
could be transformed into cellulose \n Enelish chem 
ist recently developed a process for making a sugar by 
mixing carbon dioxide and water, so by combining these 
discoveries, rayon can be made from gas and water. 

\Ithough Dr. Hibbert’s paper, which dealt with 
the biological synthesis of polysaccharides, provoked 
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much discussion, it is still too early to predict the indus- 
trial and commercial possibilities of the discovery. 


April Wool Consumption .. . 


TOTAL QUANTITY of wool going into yarns 
and fabrics during April, as reported to the Department 
of Commerce by 440 manufacturers operating nearly 
80% of the country’s woolen and worsted equipment, 
was 36,794,262 Ib., a decline of about 1% from the 
March figure of 37,195,057 Ib., and about 25% less than 
the corresponding total for April, 1929... . . Of the 
wool used during April, 52.5% was domestic wool and 
47.5% foreign. . . . Number of woolen spindles active 
during April showed an increase from 59.7% to 60.7°¢ 
as compared with the preceding month, but was still far 
behind the figure of 74.7% for April, 1929. 
There was decline in activity of worsted spindles, as 
compared with March, a drop from 52.6% to 47.7% of 
the total number. 


Rayon Terry Towelings .. . 
~ wo on) 


3Y IMPROVED warp-pile control, worked by 
positively letting off from the pile beam the length re- 
quired for each loop, Hacking & Co., Ltd., loom-makers, 
Bury, England, are successfully weaving terry fabrics 
with a rayon pile, according to a recent report from 


Manchester. . . . . Courtaulds are said to be watching 
the developments closely and have supplied all rayon 
yarn for the experiments so far. The resulting fabric 


is pleasing in handle and appearance, and it is predicted 
that it may become an important line in the novelty end 
of the trade, especially for beach and bath wraps. 

The manufacture of toweling with rz von pile has already 


been undertaken in this country, notably by the Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mails. 


Favor Mills That Curtail 


THE TEXTILE CONVERTERS’ Association, in a 
resolution recently adopted by its board of directors, has 
recommended that its members and all buvers of gray 
goods favor the placing of purchases with those mills 
which are in sympathy with efforts to correct the present 
untavorable market conditions through drastic produc- 
tion curtailment, and similarly with mills which have 
given their endorsement to the 55-50 plan being spon- 
sored by The Cotton-Textile Institute... . . Such 
cooperative action deserves widespread approval in the 
industry and is another indication of the confidence 
attached to the 55-50 plan for the stabilization of hours 
and production in cotton textiles. 
Westcott Patent Scrutinized 


SOME LIGHT may soon be thrown on the 
status of the patent recently granted to Westcott Hos- 
iery Mills covering hosiery made from grenadine yarn. 

The National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, acting upon the request of Berk- 





re Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., and several other 
portant full-fashioned producers, has employed a pat- 

UMOP PUY PUL d}BSISOAUT [JIM OYM AdUIO}L JUD 
inion on the Westcott patent. ... .Ten manufac- 
rers of hosiery have already been licensed by the 
tent holders upon a basis which is reported to include 
royalty of 25c. per pair. 


Outerwear at Toronto 7 es 


PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS at annual convention of 
e National Knitted Outerwear Association June 19-20, 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada, will in- 
ude Flint Garrison, director general, Wholesale Dry 
(soods Institute, who is on the program for the Friday 
session; Clay Myers, of Joseph Horne & Co., depart- 
ent store, Pittsburgh, Pa., who will speak Thursday ; 
ernard Kk. Sandwell, of Montreal; W. H. Rastall, chief 
of the machinery division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and Dougal McCallum, of R. M. Ballantyne, 
ltd... . . According to announcement from Ellery B. 
Gordon, executive secretary of the association, the pro- 
cram will include election of officers, discussion and 
action on revised trade practice rules, and reports of 
various committees; while Harold Lhowe, counsel to 
he association, will act as toastmaster at the annual 
anquet, Thursday evening. 


t 
t 
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Business Conditions Survey .. . 


SUMMARY OF reports obtained by the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference on important lines of 
business and industry, made public by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman, indicates that large-scale American industry 
continues to carry out the construction and other pro- 


grams forecast last December. . . Referring specifi- 
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cally to textiles, the report states that payroll indices 
for cotton goods in April were about the same as March, 
16% under April, 1929, but 8% larger than April, 1928. 
In silk, payroll indices for April show 5% less than 
March, 14% less than last April, and 14% under April, 
1928. Similar comparisons for wool and worsted goods 
in April show 6% under March, about 30% under April 
last vear, but only 2% less than April, 1928. 


Russian Textile Wages .. . 


TEXTILES WORKERS, 675,000 strong, com- 
prise largest single unit of Soviet labor. a 
Statistics for 11,000,000 workers under social insur- 
ance plan show average wage in textile group of $31 
per month, as against general average of $36 per 
month. Sickness. unemployment, and old 
age insurance are provided by State as well as free 
dental, sanitarium and rest-house service. 


Senate Passes Research Bill . . . 


ENCOUNTERING NO objection on the floor of 
the Senate, the Merritt Bill under which the Textile 
Foundation, a Federal corporation, will be created to 
administer funds for research in textiles, has passed 
both houses of Congress and is awaiting the President’s 
signature. Senators LaFollete and Blaine, of 
Wisconsin, had expressed opposition to the chartering 
of corporations by the Federal Government, but as the 
terms of the bill could not be carried out under any other 
arrangement, no objections were raised. . . Definite 
plans have not been formulated for expending the fund, 
but it will be administered by a board of directors, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and three persons, familiar with the textile 
industry and its allied branches, to be appointed by the 
President. Textile Alliance, Inc., has been au- 
thorized by U. S. District Court decree to turn over 
$1,202,457 for transfer to the Textile Foundation when 
it is organized, and to turn over $248,507 to the Phila- 
delphia Textile School ; $124,253 to an endowment fund 
for research in pure science at Princeton University ; 
and $28,057 to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. 


Cabinet Appointment Anticipated . . . 


MoRE IMPORTANT than casual speculation 
on pe yssible successors to James qs Davis, as Secretary 
of Labor, is the question of whether President 
Hoover will not use this opportunity to fill the vacancy 
with a man capable of reorganizing the department 
for the purpose of inaugurating positive measures 
toward advancing the welfare of labor. ; 
There is room for well-directed and continuing re- 
search in the field of labor, and for further definition 
of what should be labor’s contribution in maintaining 
both the momentum and equilibrium of production. 


Cotton Containers for Foodstuffs . . . 


EFForTS TO develop new uses for cotton 
are beginning to find large-scale applications for food- 
stuff wrappers, according to a recent announcement 
by the Department of Agriculture. Open mesh 
bags to hold oranges in lots of one-tenth of a box, 
and open and close mesh bags to hold 10 and 15 Ib. 
lots of Idaho and Maine potatoes, are going into 
considerable production for the forthcoming crops. 
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How American Printing Compan 


Maintains Machinery [ficiency 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Superintendent, Print Works Division 
American Printing Co., Fall River, Mass. 


HREE factors of importance in combating wear 

and obsolescence are the maintenance and repair of 

all machinery and equipment, the improvement ot 
existing machines, and the installation of new equipment. 
With few exceptions the machinery used in textile print- 
ing has shown little change in fundamental design for 
many vears, and it is not uncommon to see in daily use. 
machines that were purchased 25 to 50 vears ago. On 
the other hand, style changes, such as the increased de 
mand for fast colors and the growing popularity of rayon 
fabrics. have called for refinements to machines already 
installed and the replacement of old equipment by more 
modern types 


New Equipment Policy 


Since we operate on the budgetary-control system, so 
far as is feasible, new machinery requirements are antici 
pated and requisition is made once a year for an appro- 
priation that will cover the expenditure for the ensuing 
twelve months. 

Before purchasing new equipment every effort is made 
to determine whether the process necessitating the ma- 
chine is lable to be a standard operation or whether it 
is occasioned by a temporary fad. It is an unsatisfactory 
procedure to install equipment suitable only for a special 
purpose and find that before the machinery pays for 
itself it has become obsolete from lack of work to keep 
it running. Ordinarily, print-works machines to be a 
good investment should pay for themselves within a 
period of two to three years. 

When the decision has been made to purchase equip 
ment for any particular purpose, data are secured from 
the various machinery manufacturers concerning the 
types of machines they recommend for this work. 

Our engineering department next draws specifications 
for the equipment and cails for bids from the builders. 
Meantime the plant superintendent, engineer, and over- 
seer for whose department the equipment is intended 
obtain all available information as to the comparative 
merits of the various types of suitable machines. Build- 
er’s catalogs, trade papers and particularly visits to other 
plants doing similar work are among the sources for 
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getting this information. In making the final choice as 
to the particular machine to be purchased—other factors 
being equal—the preference of the department foreman 
is observed. We believe that since the overseer is respon 
sible for the operation of the machine and since he ts 
usually the one most familiar with the details of the 
process, he should have considerable voice in the selection 
of the equipment. 

Authority for the purchase of machinery is vested in 
the plant executive and all orders for new machinery 
must bear his indorsement. 


Depreciation Fund 


Depreciation of equipment due to wear is a manufac- 
turing expense entering into the cost of operating the 
plant. To meet this expense a depreciation fund is set 
aside. The procedure for charging off for depreciation 
varies in different plants, some mills dividing the cost of 
the machine by the estimated years of its life to find the 
vearly charge, while others depreciate more at the be- 
ginning and less at the end of the period of usefulness. 
We favor the simpler method of charging off a fixed 
percentage each year. The percentage averages at about 
5% for machinery aud auxiliary equipment; and inci- 
dentally, this approximates the rate that it is expected 
will be established by the Treasury Department as allow- 
able for use in claiming exemption from federal income 
taxes. 

In some branches of the industry—and notably in 
rayon manufacture—new developments in machinery 
make it imperative to discard equipment before it is worn 
out. Where this condition exists, it is customary to set 
aside a special obsolescence fund. In the print-works 
division we seldom need this additional insurance and as 
vet have not found it necessary to create a fund of 
this type. 


Maintenance and Repairs 


Overseers and department foremen are responsible for 
the condition of the processing machines under their 
jurisdiction ; any ordinary repairs, therefore, are made by 
the mechanical department upon receipt of a requisition 
































Ewing Galloway 


Calenders giving cloth its final finish 
at plant of American Printing Co. 


for repairs signed by the overseer. A record is kept by 
the engineering department showing the costs of all main- 
tenance jobs and allocating these costs by departments. 

Responsibility for the upkeep of motors, elevators, and 
similar equipment is vested in the engineering depart- 
ment. At definite intervals these devices are inspected 
and oiled by men delegated for that work. 


Handling Recommendations 


Recommendations for changes, modifications, or im- 
provements entailing any considerable expense are 
brought to the attention of the superintendent. In cases 
where it is obvious that the change is needed and can be 
made by the mechanical department at the minimum ex- 
pense, this recommendation is approved immediately. In 
other instances, where it appears that the purchase of 
new equipment may be more advisable, the engineering 
department is requested to estimate the cost of making 
the change as compared with the expense for installation 
of a new machine to replace or supplement that in 
question. 

This procedure is illustrated by a recent experience. A 
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department foreman requested that a dryer which was 
not sufficiently wide to accommodate two strands of 
cloth be widened to meet this requirement. Increased 
drying capacity was shown to be necessary in his depart- 
ment. 

The engineer reported, however, that the cost for labor 
and material to widen the machine would be approxi- 
mately twice that for setting up a single-strand dryer for 
which most of the material was in stock; therefore the 
first-mentioned machine was left in its original condition 
an‘ the additional dryer installed. 





Improvements to Machines 


Improvements to machines already installed include 
safety devices, refinements to allow improved quality or 
increased production, and grouping for range drive. The 
installation of safety devices, together with the appoint- 
ment of a safety committee has had a noteworthy effect 
in decreasing the number of accidents. Lost time has 
been reduced and compensation paid for injuries has been 
cut to a small fraction of the sum formerly expended for 
this purpose. 

Refinements which have been added recently, include 
automatic cloth guiders, electric stop motions, improved 
bearings, and modern cloth pilers for kiers and bins. 
Increased production in certain departments has neces- 
sitated increased machine capacity. Where lack of floor 
space precluded the installation of additional machines, 
the use of improved types of equipment has solved the 
problem. In the mercerizing department, for example, 
the setting up of a double-tier tenter increased the pro- 
duction of the range and at the same time reduced the 
labor cost per yard for the operation. 

During the last few years arrangement of machinery 
for in-train or range drive has received careful considera- 
tion. Due to the layout of our buildings, it has not been 
possible to carry this method of machine grouping to the 
extent that some more modern plants have found feasible. 
In some instances, however, range drives have proved 
possible. For washing and drying back grays, and again 
in a preparing, dyeing, and soaping process, the elimina- 
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Replacement of Equipment 


() 


cotton-rayon mixtures and all-rayon goods, necessitated 


felt in dismantling and junking a number of indigo-dye- 


tion of intermediate handling 


ur decision to process high-quality fabrics, including 





has resulted in marked bulletin board, so that the persons making the sugges 


tions can present their stubs and receive the cash awards 


allotted for any ideas that are put into effect. While th: 


majority of the suggestions are not of great interest 
several ideas have been received that when develope: 
have been of decided value to the company. 

. ct: 1]- ' = nee ec . > r . ¢ - ca a. e m re . 
the in tallation of apparatus suited for that purpose. lo Overseers’ Conferences 
make room for the new equipment no compunction was 


Of even more benefit have been the weekly overseers 


ing machines which had not been used for some time and conferences. These informal meetings are attended by 


utilizing the space for a fancy dyehouse. 
\uxiliary equipment as well as process machines some- 


times require replacement if 
efficiency is to be kept at 
the peak. Recently increased 
production in one depart- 
ment resulted in insufficient 
fabric - transportation — facil- 
ities. This condition was 
remedied by removing a 
slow speed elevator of single- 
box capacity and putting in 
high-speed equipment — of 
double SIZe. This change 
gave six times the former 
capacity and eliminated the 
tie up of work previously 
encountered. 


Employe Cooperation 


Two innovations made re 
cently are a suggestion SYyS- 
tem and a weekly overseers’ 
conference 

Suggestions are written on 
special cards furnished to 
the employes; on each card 
Is printed a number: and a 
stub, which the worker re¢ 
tains, carries the same num 
her. At each exit of the plant 
there is placed a_ bulletin 
board togethe r with a box 
tor receiving the cards. The 


suggestions are given careful 


consideration, and identify 
Ing numbers of anv that are 

pted are posted on the 
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fast colors and the growing 
popularity of rayon fabrics, 
have called for refinements 
to machines already installed 
and the replacement of old 
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modern types. 
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the departmental foremen, the master mechanic, chiei 
electrician, chief engineer, assistant plant engineer and 


boss piper; the superintend 
ent acts as chairman. Im 
provements made by on 
foreman in his department 
are made known to the other 
overseers at these meetings; 
causes of seconds and defects 
and the remedies are dis- 
cussed ; and, more important, 
by the free interchange of 
opinions a feeling of fellow- 
ship and cooperation is de- 
veloped. 

In recent years much of 
the secrecy that formerly 
pervaded the textile industry 
has disappeared. Executives 
from other plants frequently 
visit our mills to see in 
operation equipment that we 
have installed or improved, 
and with few exceptions we 
have always found them will- 
ing to extend the same privi- 
leges to us. This type of 
cooperation reacts to the ad- 
vantage of the industry as a 
whole. 

A further step—and this is 
one which may prove of 
even greater benefit—is the 
comparison of methods of 
management, of which the 
purchase, maintenance, and 
replacement of equipment is 
no small part. 
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Will Cotton Goods Supply 


Be Balanced With Demand? 


By Leavelle McCampbell 


Vice-President, Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York 


HEN will the ills of overproduction that beset 
cotton textiles have run their course? When 


will the supply of cotton cloth be balanced with 
demand ? 


A sound answer to these questions supported by such 
facts and figures as are available should give heart to 
every textile executive, courage to the bankers who have 
stood so staunchly by an ailing industry, and should be 


of more than passing interest to the holders of textile 
securities. 


People must have clothes; the makers of a thousand things 
must have cloth and inasmuch as no industry can permanently 
exist without profitable operation by a majority of its members 
it follows that recovery is certain. Even the most pessimistic 
must also agree that every increase in cloth consumption and 
every decrease in the equipment with which cotton mills serve 
their markets must hasten the date of this recovery. 

Fortunately we have at hand rather complete statistics. Wéith 
regard to consumption these figures are most encouraging. From 
the standpoint of equipment they point clearly to the conclusion 


that we are making substantial progress towards normal and 
healthy conditions. 


Production Versus Shipment 


For several years the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
has collected and published figures on the production of standard 
constructions of cloth. These record approximately 40% of the 
total cloth made and since January, 1928, are from substantially 
the same groups of mills. The totals presented cover all of 
1928, all of 1929 and the first four months of 1930. Potential 
production is determined by assuming that the greatest output 
in a single month was maintained throughout the whole twenty- 
eight-month period under review. 


Yards 
Potential production was 9,084,801,000 
Actual production was 8,199,506,000 
Actual shipments were 8,091,271,000 


Had these mills run at peak production they would have over- 
produced their market to the extent of 12.29%. They actually 
did over-produce by the narrow margin of 1.34%. The penalty 
exacted in the shape of price concessions for this infraction of 
economic law has been out of all proportion to anything gained 
by such lower costs as were thus obtained. Had these units 
under-produced by exactly the same margin, buyers would today 
be on their knees pleading for deliveries and sales forces could 
be cut in two. 


Domestic Consumption 


Formerly every five years and lately every two years the 
Bureau of the Census has collected data on the production of 
cotton textiles. To determine domestic consumption this has 
been corrected by adding imports and deducting exports. Figures 
for 1929 unfortunately will not be available until October. This 
table, paralleled and corroborated by the record of raw cotton 





consumption during the same years, shows America’s ever increas- 
ing demand for cotton cloth: 


Raw Cotton 


Year Cloth Consumed, Consumed, 
Yards Pounds 

1899 4,280,959,417 1,793,000,000 
1904 4,720,074,364 1,888,000,000 
1909 5,960,842,706 2,505,063,682 
1914 6,549,334,805 2,666,001,024 
1919 5,684, 106,139 2,756,117,408 
1921 6,258,631,379 2,338,697,216 
1923 8,018,669,489 3, 186,391,976 
1925 7,307,500,310 2,960,453,326 
1927 8,478,396, 163 3,436,621,630 
1929.. 3,389,529,070 


In ‘1919 the effects of the Great War brought about a decline 
and in 1925 high-priced cotton again caused a drop. In spite 


of an occasional ebb, the tide of consumption steadily rises. The 
average gain for each of the 28 years covered has_ been 


153,122,740 yd. 

During this time our population has grown from 76,129,000 in 
1899 to 121,600,000 in 1929. Every single year has shown an 
increase, and if we can judge by the record of the past decade, 
it is likely that in this way Providence will continue to furnish 
us with 1,576,400 additional customers every year. 

The most interesting thing about these statistics is the relation 
between population and cloth consumption. In comparing the 
two we find that in 1899 the average American consumed 57 yd. 
and that by 1927 this per capita figure had risen to 71 yd. 

In the last analysis goods bought are goods consumed although 
for any single year this is not quite accurate. For instance, 
prices in 1927 were low and there was a marked tendency to 
buy ahead of requirements. Possibly it would be fairer to average 
the census years. These show per capita consumption in 1923 as 
72 yd. and in 1925 as 64 yd., which combined with the 1927 
figure of 71 yd. gives a six-year average of 69 yd. Ejither of 
these methods of determining present per capita consumption 
effectively silences the contention that changes in fashion and the 
substitution of artificial fibers are responsible for textile troubles. 

Now let us consider the equipment that produces the huge 
yardage we have been discussing. The total combined spindleage 
of American cotton mills reached its peak in December, 1924, 
when the industry could show 37,939,772 spindles in place. -Dur- 
ing the following year 67,836 of these were taken from position. 
Since then the decline in this list of available machinery has 
been continuous and impressive as is shown in the following table : 

Dec., 1926 37,364,730 


decline of 


a 507,206 spindles 
Dec., 1927 36,465,976 a decline of 898,754 spindles 
Dec., 1928 35,267,086 a decline of 1,198,890 spindles 
Dec., 1929 34,585,304 a decline of. 681,782 spindles 
Apl., 1930 34,195,464 a decline of 389,840 spindles 
Total 


3,676,472 spindles 


Therefore for the past four and a third years we have torn 
down our plant 865,052 spindles or 2.37% per year. 

As a matter of fact, demolition has proceeded at even a greater 
rate than thus indicated for “spindles in place” also includes those 
that are built each year. Figures on these new spindles are not 
published but the manufacturers of spinning equipment have 
very graciously furnished the following five-year record of all 


(Continued on page 52) 
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evere Textile Operating Conditions 


Govern Choice of Belting 


By William Staniar 


Mechanical-Power Engineer, E. 


KX TILE manufacturing 
more power-transmitting 
industry 


consumes comparatively 
belting than any other 
because of its severe atmospheric and 
mechanical operating conditions. Atmospherically this 
industry subjects power belting to corrosive acid mists 
and vapors, high temperatures, steam, and moisture. 
Mechanically it subjects it to high and low speeds, small- 
diameter pulleys, crossed and quarter-twist drives, binder 
pulley controls, fixed-idler installations, short-center 
work, and slipping-belt operations. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to assume that large quantities of belting are 
prematurely destroved and that belting maintenance 1s 
excessive—conditions that can only be retarded by a 
thorough knowledge of the belting materials available. 
[Information as to the relative atmospheric resistant quali 
ties of the various types of belting is not usually at hand ; 
therefore, it is the author’s purpose to discuss the attri- 
butes and characteristics of certain types of belting em- 
ployed in the industry mentioned. 

Hypothetical cases of power-belting difficulties and 
their remedies are, to a certain extent, beneficial to the 
plant engineer; but facts based on experience are more 


valuable, situations that 


because they generally fit are 
causing serious belting difficulties. 

\ typical example of a branch of the textile industry 
where power belting is continuously subjected to the 
action of acid fumes, moisture, high temperatures, and 
steam is shown in Fig. 1. Conditions such as are repre 
sented here demand knowledge of the resistant qualities 
of belting materials if economy and efficiency are to be 
maintained 


Acid Conditions 


seltings made trom leather, cotton varns, and fabrics 
succumb rapidly to the nitric, sulfuric, and 
hydrochloric acids unless the leather is protected by spe- 


fumes of 


cial tanning processes and the cotton yarns and fabrics 
by certain impregnating compounds. Leather belting is 
used extensively in the textile industry, and the majority 
of it is the oak-tanned type fabricated with a glue soluble 
in water. This industry and many others have not as 
vet come to the full realization that there are tannages of 
leather on the market that when made into power belting 
will give much more efficient power transmission and will 
last decidedly longer when operating in fumes ot cor- 
The hide of 
the 
brought about by 


rosive acids. 


a steer is not leather until it 
the change being 
the action of extracts from the barks 

The hide 1S composed of fibers and 
gelatinous substances. 


goes through tanning process, 


of certain woods 
By the action of the tanning ex- 


tracts the former is toughened and the latter becomes 


insoluble 1n water. This results in what is known as 
oak-tanned leather—a product possessing high tensile 


strength, elasticity, and durability. This particular tan 
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I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


ning process, however, does not protect the leather from 
acid attack because of the unprotected fibrous structure. 

When leather belting of this character is exposed to 
the vapors or mists of nitric, sulfuric, or hydrochloric 
acids, oxidation of the fibrous and gelatinous structure 
immediately sets in and gradually weakens the leather. 
If contact is made with the actual acid, rapid oxidation 
or burning is the result. The action of a mixture of 
nitric and sulfuric acid fumes on an oak-tanned leather 
belt after twenty days’ operation is shown in Fig. 2. The 
transverse cracking of the leather caused by the action 
of the acids is plainly visible. 

Mineral retanned leather is regular oak-tanned leather 
treated with chromium salts. This retanning process 
produces a flexible leather which when made into belting 
results in a product of higher tensile strength, higher 
frictional qualities, and greater resistance to the fumes 
of acids. Therefore the economy of employing this-type 





Fig. 2. Oak-tanned leather belting after 20 
days’ operation tn a mixture of nitric and 
sulfuric acid fumes 





Fig. 3. A friction-surface rubber belt after 

40 days’ operation in the fumes of nitric and 

sulfuric acids—note also the effect on the 
wire hook fasteners 














if leather belting in acid conditions is 
sbvious. It will not last forever, but it 
will outlive the oak-tanned type tenfold. 

There are two kinds of rubber power 
belting, namely “friction surface’ and 
“rubber covered.” The former is com- 
posed of plies of cotton duck frictioned 
with a rubber compound, while the latter 
is of similar construction with the ex- 
ception that the structure is entirely cov- 
ered with thin rubber. To a certain 
degree rubber will resist the action of 
acid, but in a friction-surface rubber 
belting based on its construction the rub- 
ber frictioning compound affords little 
protection to the outer plies of the cotton 
duck. Because of this, the effect of 
nitric, sulfuric, or hydrochloric acids is 
to deteriorate the cotton rapidly. The 
rubber friction on the pulling or pullev 
side of a friction-surface belt is worn off 
rapidly by slippage and the frictional 
heat of power transmission, thereby ex- 
posing the first ply of cotton duck. Due 
to deterioration by acid or its fumes, 
this is soon consumed, exposing the sec- 
ond ply. The destructive action of nitric 
and sulfuric acid fumes on a friction- 
surface rubber belt is shown by Fig. 3. 
It will be noted that the first ply is com- 
pletely destroyed, and the second is 
partially gone. The effect on the wire- 
hook fasteners can also be noted. The 
rubber covering of a_ friction-surface 
belt affords a limited amount of protec- 
tion against the fumes of weak sulfuric or hydrochloric 
acids, but none against nitric. Unless the cover is of high 
grade it wears off rapidly because of excessive slippage 
promoted by this construction. Slippage is always prev- 
alent with rubber-covered belting; therefore. the cover 
soon cracks due to burning, allowing the acid fumes to 
attack the cotton duck. Fig. 4 illustrates the combined 
action of slippage and acid attack on a belt of this char- 
acter. 

Balata belting is made up of plies of tightly woven 
cotton duck impregnated with a gum known as “Balata.” 
On account of the impregnation process, which results in 
the actual covering of the cotton fibers of the duck. this 
type offers a slight resistance to the fumes of corrosive 
acids. However, on the pulley side the balata gum wears 
away quickly from the duck, allowing rapid deterioration 
of the cotton duck as shown by Fig. 5. Acid attack at 
the joint of cotton-duck ply belting is always evident, 
permitting the metallic fasteners to pull out easily. 

From the foregoing statements it is obvious that it is 
poor economy to employ oak-tanned leather, friction- 
surface rubber, or balata belting in the presence of the 
fumes or in actual contact with the corrosive acids men- 
tioned. Stitched-canvas and solid-woven cotton belting 
impregnated with certain compounds are in the same 
class because of their cotton base. 

Mineral-retanned leather and certain types of fabric 
belting, while not impervious to the action of acid, will 
give much longer life than the types discussed. A _ ply- 
constructed fabric belt of foreign origin after 150 days’ 
operation in periodically dense fumes of nitric and sul- 
furic acids is shown in Fig. 6. This is exceptional life 
based on 30 to 40 days’ average life of similarly con- 
structed fabric belting. Hair belting, which is a solid- 


Fig. 1. 





['yptcal conditions under which belting must operate 
in the textile industry 

woven mixture of hair yarns and cotton, resists the 
action of the corrosive acids for long periods or actually 
until the cotton becomes exposed due to the wearing away 
of the hair yarns. At this point deterioration sets in 
rapidly in the form of a breaking down of the cotton 
binder which allows the hair yarns to separate. Fig. 7 
shows a belt of this type after 9 months’ operation under 
the action of dilute nitric and sulfuric acids. 


Effect of Moisture 


There are some branches of the textile industry where 
a humid atmosphere is necessary and others where it 1s 
impossible to keep power belting from coming in contact 
with water. Unless the proper type belting is employed, 
under these conditions the effect is about as disastrous 
to belting costs, maintenance, and production as the acid 
effect. The regular process of oak tanning leather does 
not result in a product impervious to the action of mois- 
ture. Furthermore, where such a leather is cut into 
belting strips and fabricated with a glue soluble in water 
it is readily apparent that belting of this character will 
give short life when operating in a moisture laden atmos- 
phere or in actual contact with water. Either condition 
will cause the leather to become soggy; and due to the 
solubility of the glue, the plies and laps will separate. 

Because of these facts oak-tanned non-waterproof 
cemented leather belt is rapidly giving way in industrial 
driving to either the waterproofed oak-tanned leather 
fabricated with a cement insoluble in water, or to the 
mineral-retanned leather fabricated with a similar cement. 
30th types are absolutely water- and moistureproof, and 
can be operated immersed in water if necessary. 

Practically all beltings of the fabric group are claimed 
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Effect of slippage and acid attack on 
rubber-covered cotton-duck belt 





9g. 2. 


A balata belt after 45 days’ operation in fumes 
of nitric acid—note effect at the joint 


to be water- and moistureproof; but in actual practice 
friction-surface rubber and balata belting offer the great- 
est resistance to this element. The better grades of fric- 
tion surface rubber belting are constructed so that the 
rubber-friction compound forms, in reality, a honeycomb 
of rubber around the fibers of the cotton duck: thus, 
while not protecting the cotton sufficiently against acid 
attack, it does protect it adequately from the ravages of 
moisture. However, care should be exercised against 
holes or cuts in the duck, because this allows moisture to 
enter and become lodged between the plies, which in 
time will cause disintegration of the cotton. 

Balata belting has also the ability to resist the action 
of moisture because of the impregnation of the cotton- 
duck plies with balata, which is a vegetable gum of a 
nature somewhat similar to gutta percha. 
possesses high waterproofing qualities ; 


Balata gum 
therefore, since 
the individual cotton fibers are covered by the gum, it 
can be emploved in the wettest conditions. 

Beltings of the solid-woven cotton, 
and hair types are all moisture-resisting because of the 
protecting qualities of their impregnating compounds. 
In excessively wet 


stitched-canvas, 


operating conditions the cheaper 
grades of these types should not be used. 

Temperatures above normal and moist heat caused 
by steam are detrimental to the economical operation 
of power belting unless the type that possesses the great- 
est resistance to these elements 1s employed. Oak-tanned 
leather will not resist a temperature higher than 115° F. 
successfully the drying-out effect on the 
The 
tanning results in a hard, rough, and 
unyielding leather. ‘“Currying” is the term used for 
stuffing the pores of the skin with internal lubricants to 
replace those removed by the tanning process. 
tures above 115° F. 


because of 
currying ingredients of cod oil and beef tallow. 


oak process ol 


Tempera- 
also have a softening effect on the 
glue between the plies and laps. Mineral retanning of 
leather increases the heat resistance approximately 50%, 
and the pyroxylin waterproof cement, which is always 
used in the manufacture of this type of leather, possesses 
a high resistance to heat. Therefore in temperatures 
above that mentioned, where leather belting is used, the 
mineral-retanned type should be emploved. 
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Steam in its condensed state creates an atmosphere of 
moist heat; as this is destructive to oak-tanned, non- 
waterproof, cemented leather belting, mineral-retanned 
or waterproofed-oak types should always be used. 

Excessive temperatures have a deteriorating effect on 
friction-surface rubber belting because of the fact that 
the friction material employed cannot be pure rubber. 
All rubber used commercially must be compounded with 
other materials ; therefore when the rubber-friction com- 
pound is exposed to high temperatures, a drying out of 
certain ingredients occurs and ply separation is the 
result. Condensed steam has little or no effect on this 
type of belting because the temperature is not high. 

falata belting should not be employed in heat above 
110° F. because the impregnating gum melts at this 
temperature, allowing complete separation of the plies of 
the belt. This type is not affected by condensed steam, 
providing the temperature is within the limits stated. 

Solid-woven impregnated hair belting can be safely 
employed in temperatures up to 300° F. because of the 
heat-resisting qualities of the special hair yarns. It 1s, 
therefore, impervious to the action of condensed steam. 

Certain types and grades of stitched-canvas and solid- 
woven cotton beltings may be employed in temperatures 
as high as 150° F.; but care should be exercised in the 
use of inferior grades, owing to the possibility of the 
melting down of the impregnating compounds. Con- 
tinuous service in an atmosphere of condensed steam 
tends to make many of these types short lived. 

Practidally all types and grades of power belting 
finally succumb to the action of mineral lubricating oil. 
Its action is slow; but where contact 1s constant no type 
of belting has been able to indefinitely resist its deterio- 
rating effect. It rots oak-tanned more quickly than it 
does mineral-retanned leather. It disintegrates friction- 
surface rubber and balata belting and washes out eventu- 
ally the impregnating compounds of stitched-canvas, hair, 
and solid-woven cotton belting. However, in the textile 
industry mineral oil is not a serious hazard, because with 
care, practically all belting can be kept free of it. 





Fig. 6. A ply-constructed belt of foreign manufacture 
after 150 days’ operation in nitric and hydrochloric 
acid fumes 





Fig. 7. A solid-woven, hair-and-cotton belt after 270 
days’, or 9 months’, operation in fumes of nitric and 
sulfuric acids 








The Age-Old Prejudice Against 












<x<r prisonel 
Today, the police began the tremen 
dous. task of checking over the separate 
pieces of jewelry seized in the two 
“|hauls, and attempting to link them 

| with specific robberies. There are be- 
tween 3,000 and 5,000 items in the two 
- | “collections.” 

They range from huge single dia- 
monds and emeralds, carefully matched | 
pearl necklaces and elaborately set| MA 
brooches, to simple tie pins. But, the} “2Y- 
Commissioner pointed out, all of them | decla 
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The police did not find a single piece 
of SHODDY jewelry! This clipping 
from the New York Evening Post 
illustrates how a familiar textile term 
is used to imply inferior quality 


VER since a method of reworking textile materials 
into fibers was originated, over one hundred years 

—4 ago, shoddy has been the target of all the abuse 
that could be conjured up by the interests who feared 
that its use would in some way injure their own well- 
being. It has taken the curse of all inferior fabrics, and 
has been the football in this country for politicians of all 
parties and classes. 

In fact, recent dictionaries include as one of their 
definitions, “A cloth of inferior quality made of or con- 
taining a large proportion of shoddy.” Another defini- 
tion is “Pretentious vulgarity, in society, the arts, and 
manufactures, etc.”; and still another, “Refuse or 
ferior articles or matter of any kind.” 


in- 


Ignorance of the Public 


The general public knows absolutely nothing about 
shoddy. This ignorance is astounding and cannot be 
realized by anyone who has not heard the common ques- 
tions regarding it. You would be surprised if you could 
have seen the interest shown by many people, especially 
women—who are, after all, the real buyers—at 
booth in the recent Boston Textile Show, and if you 
could have seen their interest and amazement when 
shown that fabrics of quality could be produced from 
shoddy. They need only to be shown the true values. 

And, furthermore, it is high time that the woolen 
industry cast aside its present defensive attitude toward 
the use of reworked fiber, and come out in the open, 
offering fabrics containing reworked fiber, announcing 
them as such, and laying stress on their intrinsic value 
and cheapness. There is no need of covering up the 
fact that shoddy is there. That is wrong psychology. 
Don't stand on the defensive, but advertise and demon- 
strate, and don’t expect the retailer and jobber to do it 
for you. No manufacturer should fight this movement, 
even if he is at present manufacturing fabrics solely 


our 


Reworked Wool 


Persists 


By J. S. Jacobs 
VirePeediad: Jee T 
Springfield, 1 


Slack Corp.. 


In the accompanying paper, which was 
read before the Lowell Textile Institute 
Alumni Association on May 24, woolen 
manufacturers are urged to adopt a new 
name for reworked wool and to announce 
frankly to the public that this material 
is being used in fabrics of quality. In 
this way, the author believes, the preju- 
dice of the public against fabrics contain- 
ing shoddy can be overcome. He also 
offers worth-while advice to woolen man- 
ufacturers along other lines. 


from virgin wool. Who knows when he may himself 
decide to take on lines using shoddy? Many have been 
driven to it in the past few vears. 

It is high time that a new single word of one or two 
syllables be coined, and it need not necessarily be descrip- 
tive, although of course a descriptive word would be 
preferable. The word “rayon” has been generally 
adopted, and who ever hears of “artificial silk” today? 
Why not use some such word as “rewool” or “fibron” 
or even the word “‘mungo,” which was formerly used to 
designate the fiber resulting [ 


from the reworking of 
woven fabrics. 


A word of that kind would seem strange 
at first, but we would soon get used to it. In my re- 
marks today I am going to use the word “shoddy,” be- 
cause I have used it for so many years that it has become 
second nature to me. 


History of Shoddy Industry 


[ want to run over briefly the early history of the 
industry, which may be new to some of you. Apparently 
the first attempts at reworking manufactured woolent 
materials into fiber was in England. The first patent on 
machinery intended for the pulling of rags was in 1801, 
and the art was kept secret until about 1811, when it 
commenced to get a little publicity and its use began to 
spread in that country. The fiber produced from knitted 
material was at first called “shoddy”, and that produced 


from woven goods, ‘“mungo.” The word “extract” was 
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The finishing machines 

of many woolen mills 

are turning out shoddy 
fabrics of quality 


used for many years to define shoddy made 
from a carbonized material. 

During the early half of that century there 
was a royal decree prohibiting the export of 
woolen and cotton manufacturing machinery 
to America. However, in 1831, Richard 
Ardict rag picker made by 
George Archer out of the country and sent 
it to New York as a rice-threshing machine. 
He landed in jail as a result, but was let out 
after a while upon payment of a fine, and 
followed his machine to this country. Appar- 
ently he started operating in Marlboro, N. Y. 

In 1836 George Archer himself decided to 
follow suit and come over. He brought with 
him simply a complete set of his drawings, formed 
the partnership of Archer, Bailey & Ogden, and located 
in Little Falls, N. Y. Archer built the machinery, and 
his partners made the shoddy and cloth as well, In 1840 
the A. G. Dewey Co. commenced to manufacture shoddy 


smuggled a 


at Quechee, Vt.. on a machine invented by Reuben 
Daniels, of Woodstock. By the way, it has been 
authenticated that this was an original idea on the 
part of Damiels and that he had no knowledge of 


the existence of any machinery for that purpose at 
the time Dewey's records show that in 1846-7-8 
the concern bought all the soft woolens it could 
find im. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, pay 
ing trom 23c¢ to 35¢ a pound. In 1848 James G. Ray 
of Franklin started manufacturing and using shoddy. 


Krom this time on the use of shoddy has extended 


rapidly 
Mills Have Developed Own Machinery 
In the shoddy industry it has been necessary for the 
manufacturers to develop and perfect their own machin 
The machinery 
builders have been very slow in making mnprovements, 


ery and processing to quite an extent. 


and have made very few real strides. 


Kew woolen mills have made any approach to the 
modern straight-line departmental organization, with de 
partment heads working under a budget and supreme in 
their own departments, following general policies laid 
out by a board of directors or by the owner, and answer 
ing directly to that board or to a general manager. In 
most plants, the owner or agent tries his best to be pur 
chasing agent, stvler, designer, and merchandising mana 
ger—and often superintendent as well. 


We 


being made in certain industries in the line of develop 


are all dimly aware of the tremendous. strides 


ment of organization so as to permit taking advantage 
of the progress being made outside one’s own plant in 


materials, methods, ete., and also to permit of individual 


research, not only within the plant, but in merchandising 


methods, etc. The rapidity with which new materials 


and new machinery which renders obsolete present ma 


chinery and methods are being today 1s 


bewildering 


developed 
Kor example, a new compound has been evolved as a 
which 
wool 


manufacturing a certain chemical 
the 


preparatory, 


by-product in 
and 
providing 


promuses to revolutionize lubrication of 


woolen materials to processing 
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in practice it succeeds in living up to the claims of its 


manufacturers. There is a method being perfected of 
shredding and preparing certain grades of woolen-waste 
material yielding a fiber which when spun into yarn has 
a greatly increased strength, and in the fabric much 
greater strength and better fulling qualities than can be 
had from the same material when handled by the methods 
common today. 


Testing and Experimentation 


It is imperative today that every manufacturer provide 
in his organization for the proper handling of purchases, 
engineering, and The number of personnel 
and the men and type of equipment necessary for test- 
ing and experimentation will vary according to the size 
of the plant and overhead burden it can assume for this 
kind of work. But no manufacturer, even if. his plant 
is small, can afford not to have 
this purpose. 


research. 


a high-grade man for 
This man’s work must not be so cluttered 
up with other details that he cannot devote the necessary 
time to the checking and testing of all raw materials of 
every kind that come into the plant, to insure their 
being standard and of the best available money value. 
He must have time for testing and trying out new ma- 
terials and processes as they come along, and for devel- 
oping new methods within the plant. It is not necessary 
to maintain extensive laboratory equipment, as com- 
petent agencies can be employed for laboratory work. 
One of the points that I am leading up to is that a 
wide-awake engineering department will oftentimes 
prove to a manufacturer that materials which have been 
found at some time in the dim past to be the best for 
a certain purpose can today be replaced by, or 
blended with, something different. to advantage. 
Shoddy manufacturing is an industry that has to 
depend for most of its raw material on a commodity that 
is of necessity very variable in its characteristics, 
when to the eye it looks similar. 


at least 


even 
And, again, we all 
know that wool fiber is so sensitive to handling that its 
qualities are easily injured. The working qualities can 
be greatly affected by slight changes in methods of 
manufacture. Furthermore, there are so many kinds 
of material available today for reworking, and the prop- 
erties and composition of the same class of material vary 
so greatly from season to season, that with the endless 
number of combinations of fibers possible it requires 
long experience in the handling and blending to produce 











lesirable stocks and to keep them uniformly close to a 
tandard. 

A few things have come to the attention of my concern 
ver the period of our long experience in manufacturing 
which may be of interest. For instance, some concerns 
say they cannot use carbonized stock. Sometimes that is 
justified, but I have known such cases in which it was 
perfectly feasible to use a proper type of carbonized 
material and yet secure the necessary working qualities, 
at a saving in the cost of the batch. Of course the 
method of carbonizing has something to do with it. 

Again, I have in mind that a certain manufacturer 
not so long ago said he could not use any stripped stock 
in the particular line which he was making. Yet it de- 
veloped that by handling this material properly in the 
stripping, the difficulty could be overcome. A blend con- 
taining a certain percentage of this stock proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

I also know two competing manufacturers who are 
both successful and making similar fabrics in the same 
price range, and each one declares that the other must 
be losing money, for he sells too cheaply. Now one of 
these does not use any old stock in his piece, and there- 
fore is wedded to new clips. 
but is using all old stock. 
which plan is best. 

A few years ago I knew three manufacturers, making 
competing lines, no two of whom used the same stock 
nor made their batch in the same way. They were all 
getting business in competition, even though the com- 
petition was very close. Therefore it behooves no one 
to sit back and think that he has the last 
methods. 

The possible savings to be effected by changing one’s 
batch layout are so great that it is well worth while 
for a manufacturer of woolens to be constantly on the 
alert for new stock combinations that will work without 
altering his fabric other than to improve it. 


The other uses no clips, 
Of course it is easy to say 


word in 


Variations in Working Quality 


The variation in the working qualities between differ- 
ent packings of rags, and between different shipments 
and different bales, is quite surprising, and is quite 
understandable when one considers that in the case of 
both old rags and new clips the different pieces were 
originally manufactured by different mills using dif- 
fering raw materials and making goods differing in 
quality. Old rags come back for reworking from two 
to a good many years after their original manufacture, 
during which time occur wide changes in the price range, 
style, and quality of a given line of fabrics. 

An example from our own experimental experience 
may be illuminating. This is an extreme case; yet our 
many tests have always shown some variation in every 





class of material. In this particular case, we took two 
lots of old, coarse, light merino rags. These appeared 
on casual inspection of the bales to be quite similar. 
Each lot was blended as thoroughly as possible. Then 
both lots were processed through the same machines, 
under as nearly identical conditions as possible. Both 
were blended with the same percentages of wool and 
made into an overcoating. They were run on the same 
card, mule, and loom, were fulled together in the same 
fulling mill, etc. In lot number one the yarn tested an 
average of 49% stronger than the yarn made from stock 
number two; and the cloth, 40% stronger. 

We have found also wide variations in the stock that 
could be produced from different packings of new clips. 
and in the same clip when made from light- and heavy- 
weight cuttings, of course. We have always found it 
necessary to grade the material very carefully. To get 
an average of larger quantities tends to uniformity also, 
and with old rags a careful resorting by specially trained 
sorters is required, which gives quantities of off-sorts of 
various kinds in order to secure uniformity of the raw 
material before machining. 

Furthermore, there are always materials available in 
too small quantities to be usable solely by themselves, 
but they can frequently be had at a figure much below 
their intrinsic worth, and they can be used as a percent- 
age in a blend, adding necessary working qualities and 
effecting a saving in the cost of the batch. They can be 
had in sufficient quantities to permit of uniformity of 
the blend throughout a season or a year. 

It requires long experience and much research and 
study of fibers to know what can be expected of ditfer- 
ent stock; and the sorting and regrading 
and blending mill, when skillfully done, effect great im- 
provements in the quality of the fiber produced. 


classes of 


Supervision and Control 


The careful shoddy manufacturer today finds it nec- 
essary to maintain a most thorough supervision and 
control of his raw material from an initial inspection 
upon its arrival at the plant and through all the various 
stages of its processing, and it is necessary to carry com- 
plete records of each and every lot of material so as to 
get its complete history and cost. Today, as never 
before, an accurate knowledge of costs is required, and 
guesswork has to be eliminated as much as possible. 

The item of shrinkages is most important; and care- 
lessness or inaccuracies in handling, grading, and manu- 
facturing, due to the human element, affect the costs 
widely, and also the quality. 


A careful and close control 
is needed. 


Records, to be valuable as a running control 
of operations, must be live and available without delay. 

Rags come in from all sections of the country. Some 
districts yield a material that is much higher in quality 
than others. One district may have a pre- 
ponderance of well-to-do families, and their 
cast-off clothing will be of better quality and 
not worn so much 
districts. 

All packings of 
that it is necessary to 
cases. It is many necessary to sort 
for color, etc. Worsteds have 
(Continued on page 91) 


as in the case of other 


material 
out, in many 


contain 
throw 
times 


rags 


fineness, 


card room of 
woolen mill 
breakers 


View mM 
modern 
showing 
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Bradford-Durfee School Graduation 


RADUATION exercises of the Bradford-Durtee 
Textile School, Fall River, Mass., were held in 
the assembly room of the school, Thursday eve- 
May 29 


ning, \ huge crowd attended, many unable 
to obtain admission. ‘The exercises were featured by the 
presentation of diplomas to 32 men of the day classes, 


awarded to women oraduates, diplomas 


‘o 19 evening students and evening school certificates 


students. James Sinclair, president of the 
l'rustees, made the address of welcome, Lin 
the National Association of 
Cotton Manutacturers presented the medal of the asso- 
ciation, and, in the absence of Edmund Cote, the popular 
principal, Henry \\ Nichols presented the Cote prizes 


and later in the evening the diplomas to the graduating 


: : 
Board of 


1 ) 1 ‘ c 
coin Bavhes, president Ot 


lhe address to graduates was delivered by Rev. 


\\ illiam B (seochegan ot New Bedford, Mass. 
N.A.C.M. Medal Awarded 
[he National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
nedal, awarded each year to the member of the graduat- 


class who has done the most meritorious work, was 
presented to John F. Burns, Jr., of Fall River, by Lincoln 
Baylies, president of the association. Mr. Baylies, in 
' the association's told 
ling by Moses Pierce in 1900. Since then 
the association has presented eight medals every vear. 

Franeis J. MacDonald the Textile 
prize of S1OO tor maintaining the highest aver 


age tor the 


sketchin 


¢ the history of 
of its foun 


reward, 


was awarded 
first vear course in chemistry and dyeing 
Singleton, Fall River, received the Cote prize 
of $20 in gold for the best jacquard designed and woven 
by a third-year general cotton student, and John R. 
Marsden, Fall River, was awarded the Cote $15 prize for 
having had the highest scholarship during the year. 
\lbert Goldstein was also a prize winner. 

Seated in a body near the platform were the instruc- 
tors of the school due to whose efforts Bradford-Durfee 
is turning out each vear well trained young men. Those 
present included William Marston, E. Talbot and C. N. 
\Iderman, chemistry; L. Schimpt, free hand drawing ; 
J. Crawford and E. Carroll, engineering; H. Smith and 
W. A. Goss, carding; A. W. H. 
Broomhead, J. W. Norman, weaving. 

he exercises were brought toa close by the singing 


Higgins, designing ; 
extension work: 


of the school song which ran in part is follows: 


All scho sare like a cotton mill, 
The fiber enters at the sill, 
Transformed by method power, and will, 
Thus we our useful course fulfill 
And graduate with textile skill, 
Bradford Durfee Textile School 
(he room was then cleared for dancing and a good 
time was enjoved by the graduates and their friends. 


List of Graduates 


Che following is the list of the day student graduates 
in general cotton manufacturing : 





Joh Francis Lurns, J Chartes Richmond Danielson, Samuel 
James Jamison, Joseph Henry Lemerise, Michael Joseph Nobick, 
Frank Edmund Singleton and Gorden Morrison Williamson In 
chemistry and dyeing diplomas were awarded to Willard B. Chase, 
Melva Frederick Davis, Lewis Freedman, Israel M. Golden, Wil- 
liam Hanson Horton, Louis Lipschitz, Patrick Charles Murphy, 
Harry S. Posnak, Philip Swartz, Karle Henry Tuttle, Harry E 
Wi Arthur ¢ Wood and George Lambert Wyatt In the 
engineering cours the following graduated Joseph Bean, 
W m W. D s, J1 Frederick D. Dewsnap, Richard E. Hen- 
nessey, Michael K. Katz, Gerard M. Kelly, William F. McHugh, 
Gordon H. Spooner Harola KE. Taylor, Allen F. Terry, Wilfred 
Vaudreuil nd Frank E. Ware l ertificate courses the follow- 
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ing women graduated in free hand drawing and painting: Gladys 


Louise Johnson, Ruth Constance Malvey, Evelyn Jeanette Paquett 
and Fanny Smith. For fashion and costume illustration, certi- 
ficate Was awarded to Mary Louise Fahey 


When Will Demand and Supply Balance? 


(Continued from page 45) 


they have installed in American mills including new building, 
additions and replacements. 

1925 343,292 spindles 1928 255,912 spindles 
1926 217,264 spindles 1929 320,784 spindles 
1927 496,192 spindles Average 326,688 spindles 


This indicates that about 1,200,000 spindles are really finding 
their way to the scrap heap annually. If we divide this figure 
into the number of spindles now in place it establishes in a rather 
practical way that the business life of an American spindle is 
almost exactly thirty years. 

It we take the current rate of 326,688 new spindles a year and 
assume that not a single spindle is added to the number we have 
it will require something over a hundred years to reconstruct 
our present plant. Surely this is a most inadequate program of 
renewal and one which cannot continue without greatly accelerat- 
ing the passing of machinery now in place. 

So much for the plant. Let us see how 
and is actually in operation. Of this the 
also furnishes quite a complete record. 

In 1900 there were 19,472,232 active spindles. By 1910 there 
were 28,266,862 or nearly 9,000,000 more. That decade was the 
heyday of mill building and mills constructed during that period 
still form the backbone af cotton textile production. We have 
seen, however, that the practical business life of a spindle is 
thirty years. Therefore this large section of equipment is near- 
ing the end of its usefulness. This is another factor pointing 
to a more rapid decrease in spindles in place. 

After 1909 building continued at a slower rate but 1923 saw 
36,260,001 spindles in operation. That was the peak and really 
marked the beginning of over-production. Since then, for seven 
straight years there has decline. The record runs as 
follows: 


it has been 
the Census 


much of 
Bureau of 


been a 


1924 35,849,338 a decrease of 410,993 
1925 35,032,246 a decrease of 817,092 
1926 34,750,266 a decrease of 281,980 
1927 34,409,910 a decrease of 340,356 
1928 33,569,792 a decrease of B 840,118 
1929 32,417,036 a decrease of 1,152,756 


The increase in average running time, brought about chiefly 
by the change from day time operation to day and night opera- 
tion, is however a major factor and looms large upon the hori- 
zon. There are those who feel that the whose solution of the 
problem of over-production lies in checking and_ possibly 
stopping this development entirely. It is attacked on moral 
grounds. Legislation to prohibit the employment of women and 
minors at night is threatened. But the hard-boiled fact remains 
that the mill running day and night can produce cotton cloth at 
lower cost than the mill running daytime only. 

Since the cotton fiscal year ending July 31, 1922, the Bureau 
of the Census has collected this data showing the aggregate run- 
ning time in terms of spindle hours. 


1922 89, 308,613,876 1926 93,941,080,761 
1923 101,931,101,448 1927 102,605,403,478 
1924 84, 359,693,047 1928 96,451,049,937 
1925 91,054,615,317 1929 99, 604,009,191 


These figures on spindle hours offer a method of measuring 
the extent of double shift operation. By comparing them with 
the number of active spindles we learn that the running time in 
hours per active spindle in recent years has been as follows: 


1922 2,501 hours 1926 2,703 hours 
1923 2,811 hours 1927 2,892 hours 
1924 2,353 hours 1928 2,873 hours 
1925 2,594 hours 1929 3,073 hours 


The Lines Must Cross 


It is not conceivable that we can take care of increasing con 
sumption and at the same time progressively destroy the equip- 
ment with which we make our Somewhere these lines 
must cross. Somtime there must come an end. When it does 
there is likely to a be a textile boom greater than any we have 
known for it will find us with a plant gone beyond the possibil- 
itv of quick rehabilitation. 

There must be this logical sequence: first, a return to profit- 
able operation; second, the maintenance of earnings for some 
reasonable period; third, the recovery of cotton mill securities 
to a level based on something approaching replacement 


LOK ids. 


costs. 


These must precede any extensive building program. 



















RADUATION exercises and an exhibition of 

fabrics manufactured by students marked the 

closing of the forty-sixth year of the Philadelphia 
Textile School, June 5. Regular course of study in the 
day school was completed by 17 students, all of whom 
received diplomas; eight received diplomas as graduates 
of the chemistry, dyeing and printing course in day 
school, while six received certificates for successfully 
completing day course. Graduates of the 
received certificates for completing 


evening 
school various 
courses. 

Graduates and friends gathered in one of the largest 
class rooms of the school and listened to an address by 
Director France in which he gave them a final message 
before leaving and entering the business world. Diplo- 
mas were presented by ]. Stogdell Stokes, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Museum’s School of Industrial Art. 

Emphasis has within the last five years been placed 
upon examples of the work produced by students rather 
than upon formal exercises and for this reason the 
display in the school of a complete line of fabrics manu- 
factured, attracted attention not only because of their 
beauty but because all steps from the raw material to 
the finished fabric had been conducted by the students. 

The outstanding feature of work displayed was the 
Jacquard weaving section where light-weight worsted 
fabrics to be used in women’s suits and dresses were on 
exhibition. A number of buyers from Philadelphia de- 
partment stores were present and expressed themselves 
as astonished at the line shown. Fabrics weighing less 
than 5 oz. per yard were shown in the brightest and most 
attractively designed patterns. Several of the materials 
were composed of 2-78s French spun worsted yarns, 
used with 60s filling. 

TEXTILE Wor Lp prize, awarded to student of third 
year chemistry dyeing and printing class attaining 
the highest rating for the year’s work, was won by 


PET arr OT mails 


A Sobocinski, Conn WWHumecky, Pa A.A.Bschorr. NY. lee Mell fat] 


FHHeinrich, Pa [RON He car) > A C EBlood, MF Smith,Jr, Pa 
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W. Devitt.Jjr, Pa K W McKenzie Fi Pat ae Pa 


New Fabrics at Philadelphia Graduation 


a ae nt C.Wiseman, N.J. 


nad 


Anton Sobocinski, Jr. Allison Daniel Fisher won the 
TEXTILE WorLD prize presented to students of evening 
chemistry and dyeing attaining the highest rating for the 
full three year course. 

Diplomas and certificates were presented as follows: 


Diplomas Awarded 


Regular Textil Course David Aboff, Thomas Hollingsworth 
Andrews, 3rd, Albin Anton isschor William Devitt, Jr., George 
Thomas Downs, J Neilson Kershaw Fite, Hugh Sydney Harpole, 
Fred Herman Heinricl Henry Jacob Hillman, Walter Waldemar 
Humecky, Jacob Jarmak, Frederick Louis Knecht, Fred Bonar 
Lewis, William John Lotz, Louis Semel, George Powell Shirer and 
Harry Ferdinand Smith, Jr 

Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing Courst Chester Edwin Blood, 
Herbert Carlton Everts, Kenneth Watts McKenzie, Victor Joseph 
Orlandi, Anton Sobocinski, Jr., Herman Henry Stiegier, William 
Flaccus Stitel and George Wiseman 


Full-Course Certificates—Day Classes 


Cotton Course (Two Years) Reuben Herzfeld and Ernest 


Scotten, Jr. 
Silk Course 
Klingberg. 


Guy 


(Two Years)—Alfred A. DiCenso and George Henry 


Figured Design Course (Two Years) Harry Joseph Hardacre. 
Wool and Worsted Course (Two Years)—Ferdinand Stephen 
Kaiser. 


Full Course Certificates—Evening Classes 


Regular Textile Course—(Three Years)—Oliver Leo McCurdy, 
Hiarry J. Smith, Thomas Russell Thorpe and Elsie Marie Wacker, 
Chemistry and Dyeing Course (Three Years)—Frank Pearson 
sartolett, Edwin Swope Craig, Robert William Delaney, Allison 
Daniel Fisher, Herman Hardwick, William Francis Harper, Cecil 
Law, Paul John Miller, John Joseph Mitchell, John George 
Nemeth, Harry Porter and Robert Schaeffer. 

Chemistry Course (Three Years)—Bernard McQue 


Partial Course Certificates—Evening Classes 


Weave Formation (Three Years)—Edwin Harrison Clark, 
Joseph P. Dawgiewicz, Martin Joseph Lauber, William Hellings 
Smith, Fletcher D. Street and Thomas Tinney. 

Fabric Analysis and Calculations (Three Years)—Joseph P. 
Dawgiewiez, Walter W. Ferrell, Martin Joseph Lauber, John 
George Mountain, Fletcher D. Street, and Thomas Tinney. 

Figured Design (Two Years) Bernard Russell Koenig, Martin 
Joseph Lauber, John Stead McConaghy, Clayton R. Struse, Jr. 
and J. Clark Swartley. 

Worsted Yarn Manufacture (One Year)—Rodney Ingram Coe, 
Alfred Cramer, III, Walter Hupfeld deMets and Lester Oppen- 
heimer. 

Raw Materials of the Wool Industry (One Year)—Joseph P. 


Dawegiewicz. 


Silk Fabric Analysis (One Year)—Charles William Grobel, 
Benjamin Hoffman, Nicholas Miccaelli, John Earl Miller, Karl 
James Mergenthaler, Paul Keith Simpan, William A. Stewart and 


Wilburt Salus. 


School 
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DYEHOUSE FLOORS 


By Fred Grove-Palmer, A.1.C. 


HE problem of getting rid of the waste water 

from the dye becks as cleanly and as expeditiously 

as possible is one which frequently presents itself. 
There is often a tendency for the water to lie around 
in unseemly pools and puddles. These not only detract 
from the general appearance of the dyehouse, but are 
apt to cause spots and stains on the work as it is moved 
from one place to another. 

In planning the dyehouse floor, it has to be remem- 
bered that the waste water must be got rid of as quickly 
as possible; there is not time to permit it to flow gently 
out of the kettle. To do so might cause an alteration 
in the color of the fabric because the fiber would have 
an opportunity to absorb the small quantity of dyestuff 
left in the liquor. In any case, the beck is needed for 
the rinsing or for the next batch, and there are never 
so many becks that one can be spared indefinitely while 
the water slowly trickles down the drain. Consequently, 
the plug is withdrawn and the water rushes out. If 
the floor is not properly constructed to cope with such 
flooding, when two or three tanks are emptied at the 
saine time, the room is covered ankle deep with waste 
liquor 

The simplest plan for disposing of waste water is to 
have it run into open troughs or canals which travers: 
the floor of the dyehouse. 


Construction of Channels 


These troughs are sometimes made of hardwood, of 
concrete, or of blue brick; 
really satisfactory. 


but none of these materials is 
For general efficiency and moderate 
cost it will be difficult to beat acid-proof pottery channels 
with pitch joints, laid on pitch in a bed of concrete. These 
channels are covered 112 with cast-iron diamond gratings. 
The gratings are inexpensive and last a long time, pro- 
vided they are not thrown around during cleaning. Be- 
cause of their brittleness, however, they are apt to 


break; and in consequence, a supply of new ones should 
always be available. 

Whatever material is used for making the gutters, it 
will require maintenance in perfect condition if it is to 
give satisfaction; and on this account there should be 
an official inspection of the floors every week, and all 
necessary repairs should be carried out at the earliest 
possible moment. The objections to the various kinds 
of channel named above are as follows: Wood, even if 
well pitched, does not stand up to the work indefinitely, 
and when it once begins to give way the whole system 
requires renewal. Concrete has much the same fault as 
wood, since after a time the continual flow of hot water 
and dilute acid causes it to get soft and crumbly; patch- 
ing it is never really effective for long. The blue-brick 
channels will last well enough, but usually they are not 
made sufficiently deep for the purpose. The earthenware 
channels have none of these objections; and if one of 
them happens to get broken, it is only necessary to 
remove it and slip in a new one without in any way 
disturbing the rest. 


Materials for Floors 


As regards the main part of the floor there is some 
choice of materials. Concrete is often used, but to some 
extent it is open to the same objections as have been 
raised in connection with its use for the drains. 
Diamond-surfaced blue bricks are commonly employed, 
and make a satisfactory floor that lasts indefinitely and 
can be repaired piecemeal when required. 
fault is that this type of floor is very noisy. 

We have used asphalt on occasion and this has proved 
to be very satisfactory; it is clean and quiet; and, given 
a good foundation, it lasts a long time without showing 
any signs of wear. Asphalt should be laid by expert 
workmen whose foreman should be supplied with a blue- 
print of the desired slopes and curves. Hot water and 
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Drain System for Dyechouse Floors 










ConpiTIons in the dyehouse necessitate a different type of 


floor construction from that required in other textile build- 


ings. 


The author discusses the various materials used for 


dyehouse floors and drains, and describes layouts which allow 


quick disposal of waste liquors from the dyeing machines. 


dilute acids have no effect on asphalt, and even in very 
hot weather there is no appreciable softening. We 
found that in one mill where the operatives were con- 
stantly dropping sharp-edged containers they gradually 
produced dents and marks, but these were entirely re- 
moved by treating the injured surface with a heavy hot 
iron specially made for the purpose. After that, a bump- 
ing mat was put in that spot to take the jar of the 
descending canisters. 

There are on the market a number of excellent com- 
position floorings suitable for dyehouse purposes. In 
selecting a composition flooring it is important to secure 
one with nonslip properties when damp. 


Layout of Drains 


As regards the layout of the drain system, opinions 
vary as to the best method to adopt. In practice they 
can be boiled down to three main varieties, which are 
those here pictured. There is not a lot to choose be- 
tween them; all are effective; and the decision must 
rest upon the positions occupied by the various tanks 
and vats. 

The layout shown in Fig. 1 entails the most skill in 
vetting the slopes of the floor just right. The sump of 
the main drain is placed outside the building. On the 
inside of the wall of the building and close to it is the 
main channel of the dyehouse, into which, at the requisite 
intervals, run the channels. Between each of these chan- 
nels the floor is curved like the camber of a well-made 
road to enable the water to flow into either side. The 
floor as a whole has a general plane of incline towards 
the main gutter which empties into the sump. In the 
sketch the arrows indicate the directions of slopes. 

A somewhat simpler system, in which there is a main 
channel running down the center of the floor to the sump 
is shown in Fig. 2. This channel is fed at right angles by 
subsidiary channels, the first of which is under the wall. 





Fig. 2. Layout of Simpie 
Drain System 


The inclination of the floor in this case will be both 
towards the sump and towards the center channel. 

In the example shown in Fig. 3, which has been called 
the herringbone system on account of its shape, there 
is once more the main gutter running down the center, 
with the smaller one under the wall. The floor itself is 
cleared by tributary channels which join the principal 
run at an angle. In the sketch this is put at around 
60 deg., but the angle will depend upon the shape of the 
building and the arrangement of the plant. Except for 
a slight fall towards the center in the case of the first 
channel at the foot of the wall, there is only one general 
slope of the floor required with this drain plan. This 
arrangement simplifies the laying of the floor, and for 
this reason, other things being equal, the herringbone 
system has much to recommend it. 


Perforated Baffles 


Dyehouses dealing with loose materials are very often 
troubled by the choking up of the drains. This leads 
to flooding of the floor even when, under normal circum- 
stances, the guttering is amply large enough to carry off 
the waste water. The flooding is prevented by inserting 
a perforated baffle, usually an iron plate, at the junction 
with the main channel. If the plate is made about one- 
half or two-thirds the depth of the runway, it is suffi- 
cient to collect the heavy matter and still allow the water 
to flow over the top when the baffle becomes clogged. 
Solids of a lighter nature, such as do not sink to the 
bottom during the rush of water, are stopped just before 
they flow through the culvert in the wall by placing two 
baffles quite close together with another between them 
that is suspended and does not reach to the bottom of 
the channel. 

The designers of some dyehouses object to the open- 
drain system, preferring to lay drainpipes under the floor 

(Continued on page 91) 





Fig. 3. Herringbone 
Drain System 
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O)VERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced during 


previous weeks. The subject which was 


opened four weeks ago is closed this week 
and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


+ 


Methods of Reporting Carelessness 
Outside One’s Own Department 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THERE Is nothing more detrimental to any business than 
carelessness. It is practically the cause of all the troubles 
we have. Any organization can’t be too severe in the 
elimination of every form of carelessness. 

To accomplish this, it takes the cooperation of the entire 
organization. | think when the superintendent sees care- 
lessness on the part of any employe, he should immediately 
report it to the overseer in charge of the department. Or, 
if an overseer should see carelessness by an employe, in a 
department other than that he has charge of, he should 
report it to the proper overseer, 

When analyzed, I think you will find 100% of 
troubles are caused by the carelessness of someone. 
not use every precaution to stop carelessness ? 

JAMEs L. 


Dominion Fabrics, 


all our 
Why 


TURNER, 
Ltd. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

To My mind, there should be no question of what to do in 
noticing carelessness. First, we should bear in mind we are 
the representatives of the company, and all heads of depart- 
ments should have the best interests of the company at heart. 

If the superintendent or overseer or assistant be going 
through the mill and see a hand doing anything that would 
cause bad work or seconds, it would be his duty to tell the 
foreman or overseer of that particular department. I think 
the clear-thinking broad-minded man would thank another 
for telling him. If, however, the carelessness was of a very 
serious nature, and the hand needed correcting it should be 
done then and there by the person seeing it first, let it be 
superintendent or from another department or 
who it may. I appreciate working with men of the latter 
type. “A SoOUTHERNER” 


overseer 


Editor, Oz und-T able: 

[HERE Is not an overseer anywhere who will not 
carelessness quicke1 
in his own. 

An overseer or 
in the other 


erst ers’ R 


— 
in the other tellow’s department than 


super should never baw! out 


an employe 
fellow’s department, unless the 


emplove is 
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The Question of 


‘sy WAS talking the other day with a man from 
° another industry,”’ Superintendent Chase set- 
tled in his chair and glanced around the over- 
seers’ meeting, “and he told me of the success 
they have had with regular rest periods during 
the working day. I know that the plan has been 
used to some extent in our industry, but, frankly, 
I don’t know a great deal about the results and 
I’d like the opinion of you men.” 

“IT have never been in a plant where the plan 


Was in operation,” Pete spoke up, “but I under- 


stand that the results have been quite good. My 
own opinion is that rest periods, of say ten 


minutes every two hours, would increase produc- 
tion. The workers would not be allowed to work 
during these periods and I believe the change, and 
the actual rest, would so pep up the help that 
enough would be added to production to more 
than make up for the rest period.” 

sill said, 
“because I think such a system would make the 


“I’m afraid I disagree with Pete,” 


workers think they were in an army. Everyone 


likes to go along at their own rate and sort of 
take a rest for a few minutes when they feel 
like it. I don’t think the workers would like it. 


doing something that would endanger himself or a fellow 
worker, cause a bad smash, or is deliberately wasting stock. 
I think it would work out better for all concerned if, when 
the super noticed carelessness on the part of an employe, 
he went directly to the overseer. Then it is squarely up to 
the overseer and he is the man the company holds respon- 
sible. Should the super check up the employe the overseer 
is likely to slacken up, and an otherwise good executive is 
spoiled. I think that if the other overseers are keeping their 
own departments as near 100% efficient as possible they 
have no time to interfere with the other fellow’s business. 
A good overseer is naturally proud of his department. 
He will “coach” his help, not drive them. He will be of a 
temperament that will welcome a friendly suggestion, but 
naturally he will resent interference on the part of others in 
his department. And, gentlemen, if I were a mill agent I 
would not keep an overseer who would stand for it. 
W. G. Tuer, 
Boss Weaver 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

CARELESSNESS SHOULD be brought to the worker’s atten- 
tion immediately by the mill man or super and explanations 
and instructions given in a pleasant way, regardless of the 
overseer. 

By the time carelessness, no matter how trifling, was 
reported to the overseer, damages and injuries could occur. 
Some overseers have large departments and it would take 
time to find them. 

\n overseer should be tickled pink to have someone check 
carelessness in his department for it is liable to occur in 








Many of the men remember the old army order 
of rest ten minutes and hike fifty and,” Bill 
grinned, “I don’t think they have many pleasant 
memories of army routine.” 


4 


Do you think definite rest periods would 
raise the workers’ morale and increase 
efficiency ? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





iny department. The workers would also feel that the super 


took an interest in their welfare. 


Some overseers, when they have been informed of a little 
carelessness, let it slide, which is a big mistake. They should 
be careful themselves at all times for careless overseers have 

JoHN PIcont, 
Supt. Heck Silk Co. 


careless workers. 


Placing Responsibility for 
Machinery Upkeep and Repair 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


By ALL means hold the overseer responsible for the con- 
dition of machinery in his department as he is, or should be, 
for any or every other condition, but give him every facility 


to perform such a duty. 


lf he has his second and third hands, fixers, etc., rightly 
trained he should know the condition of every machine in 
his department and know just what wants to be done and 
when, much better than the mechanical department, for they 
do not know the intricacies of the machines as the over- 


seer does. 


I think ita very good idea to allow each overseer his own 
machinist if the plant is sufficiently large. He then knows 
his man and his abilities, can call on him at once, and then 


there should be no excuse for imperfect conditions. 


The location of the mill is a factor which effects this 
question considerably. The majority of the mills in Eng- 
land do not have any machine shop at all as they are so 


Summary of Discussion 
On Written vs. Verbal Orders 


MAJORITY opinion expressed in the contribu- 
tions favored written orders as a protection to 
both the superintendent and the overseer. It 
was felt, however, that the written orders should 
not go into too many details, but, in general, 
should merely set forth the results required, 
leaving the actual working out of the problem 
to the overseer. One of the points stressed was 
that much depended on the type of superin- 
tendent and overseer; some mills functioning 
properly with verbal orders alone, while written 


orders were essential in other mills. 


close to the machinery makers one may get any part for 
renewal in the space of one or two hours, but in this country 
where many mills are thousands of miles from the ma- 
chinery makers, a machine shop with good mechanics is 
essential. Nevertheless, in my opinion, the overseer is the 
man who should be responsible for the working condition 
of his machinery for, if he isn’t, he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the work turned out. A. CooPER 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

[ AGREE with Bill; an overseer should have full responsi- 
bility for the upkeep and repairs of machinery under his care. 

The overseer, knowing the ins and outs of his machines, 
can usually carry out small repairs much more quickly than 
a machinist. Major repairs should be carried out under the 
overseer’s supervision. Many repairs can be efficiently 
carried out only by an experienced overseer. An overseer 
of mule spinning must be right on the job if he is interested 
in good-running mules and an overseer of carding should 
be particularly interested in his machinery and mend his own 
card clothing. 

An overseer who knows his job and can plan work ahead 
can readily strictly supervise all repairs and upkeep in 
addition to performing his regular duties efficiently. 

My experience has taught me that a machinist does not 
take the same interest in a machine as an overseer. 


M. L. Dyson 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE QUESTION of concentrating the oiling into one depart- 
ment, in my opinion, is one that can be solved only by the 
individual mill. 

On the one hand you have the fact that the overseer is 
responsible for all machinery in his room and, if a fire starts 
or a breakdown occurs, it is not the mechanical department 
which suffers, but the overseer, since it affects his costs and 
production. 

On the other hand if the oiling were given to a special 
department it would be a load off the overseer’s mind. In 
this case, of course, all responsibility for fires, etc., should 
rest on this oiling department and there should be no buck- 
passing. 

I rather think the overseer should have charge of all 
oiling, but the question can be decided satisfactorily only by 
a get-together of the mechanical department and the over- 
seers. S. H. SMALL 
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NEWS about MEN 


Puitie B. WE Lp, of Post & Flagg, was 
elected president of the New York Cotton 
Exchange June 3, to succeed GARDINER H. 
MILLER, who is now completing his second 
term. WuLit1AM S. DowbeELL, who is with 
Weil Bros., was elected vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Weld, and T. LURELLE GUILD 
was re-elected treasurer. 


ARTHUR W. SHUTTLEWORTH has _ been 
elected president of the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., succeeding his 
father, H. L. SuHutrtewortH. Directors 
elected at the annual meeting included 
J. S. Baker, H. E. Dennison, W. A. 
SrmMonson, J. W. Prentiss, H. L. SuHut- 
TLEWORTH and G. A. McNErr. 


Joun A. McGrecor, president of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills, has been elected a director 


of the Utica Mutual Insurance Co., accord- 
ing to John L. Train, general manager 
of the insurance company. Mr. McGregor 
is a former director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Utica. 


.. W. 
nett 


che sen 


BENNETT, president of the Ben- 
Co., Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., was 
treasurer of the Y.M.C.A. in that 
at the annual organization meeting. 


Textile 
city 


Tuomas A. CriMMINS, president of the 
Crimmins & Pierce Co., Boston, wool mer- 
chants, returned to England last week to 
join and return with Mrs. Crimmins, who 
has been visiting their son and his family. 


Joun Barnes, president of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., was 
elected a director of the F. J. & G. Railroad 
at the annual organization meeting. 


E. G. Rosrnson, president of the Pacific 
Coast Linen Mills, Vancouver, Wash., 
states that he expects THomas D. Bow- 
MAN, American consul-general at Belfast, 
Ireland, who has_ become particularly 
interested in the flax industry, to arrive 
in Portland early this month. Mr. Robin- 
son became acquainted with Mr. Bowman 
on his recent trip to Ireland, and through 
the efforts of the Department of Commerce, 
the chamber of commerce and Mr. Robin- 
son, the State department is sending Mr. 
Bowman across the continent from Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the interest of the flax 
industry in the Pacific Northwest. 


J. K. VorHRINGER, JR., 
Mock-Judson-Voehringer Co., Inc.,_ of 
Greensboro, N. C., together with two other 
capitalists of that city, has organized the 
Home Industrial Bank of Greensboro, 
with a capital of $250,000 


president of the 


NATHAN FRIEDLANDER, a member of the 
firm of Bethlehem Knitting Mills, Brook- 
yn, N. Y., and Miss Dororuy KLEIN, 

; : 


social welfare worker, are to be married 
June 15, at St. George Hotel, Brooklyn 


Iluco HEMMERICH, 
Berkshire Knitting 


the 
Pa 


associated with 
Mills, Reading, 
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Bacnrach 


Norman E. White, who was recently 

made assistant secretary of the Asso- 

ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York 


has been elected president of the Iris Club 
of Wyomissing, Reading, Pa. 


Announcement has just been made by 
Lucius R. EAstTMAN, president of the 
American Arbitration Association, of the 
appointment of additional representatives of 
the clothing and textile trades to serve on 
the Association's National Panel of Arbi- 
trators. The new appointments are: A. I. 
BRICKNER, CHARLES R. Brown, of Halle, 
Baer & Brown, Inc.; I. Epwin Go_pwas- 
SER, Morris W. Hart, Emit LANpbAu, of 
Landau & Steinberg; Ruspy Mack, of 
Chas. Douglis-Mack Co.: SAMUEL MuNpD- 
HEIM, president of Stern Bros.; MAyeErR H. 


Sacks, E. R. KaGLte and Morris Kier. 
Max MirTTreENDOoRF, prominently con- 
nected with the Wyomissing Industries, 


Reading, Pa., accompanied with Mrs. Mit- 
tendorf, sailed from New York on June 3 
for an extended trip to Europe. 


CHARLES E. Lerppe, hosiery manufac- 
turer of Reading, Pa., and past president of 
the National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers was on May 29 
elected recording secretary of the Reading 
YVALGCA. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute elected 12 
members to its board of directors at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
Institute on May 28. These new additions 
to the board include: Ww. D. ANpERson, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; C. A. Can- 
Non, Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; 
J. H. CHEAtHAM, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 
Griffin, Ga.; W. B. Cote, Hannah Pickett 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; Donatp Comer, 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala.; PHrvtip 
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Dana, Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, 
Maine; L. O. Hammett, Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C.; Weston How- 
LAND, Warwick Mills, Warwick, R. L.; 
F. Corr Jounson, West Boylston Mfg. Co., 
Easthampton, Mass.; ALLAN McNas, New 
England Southern Corp., Boston, Mass. ; 
W. B. Munson, Denison Cotton Mills, 
Denison, Texas; H. N. Srater, S. Slater 
& Sons, New York, N. Y. CuwHartes A. 
CANNON of Kannapolis, N. C., was elected 
a member of the executive committee to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
H. R. Fitzceratp of Danville, Va. Mr. 
Fitzgerald will continue to serve on the 
board of directors. 


At the final annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Fairhaven Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., held last week, Henry S. 
KNOWLES was re-elected president for the 
coming year. Other officers elected were 
ARTHUR C. HIMEs, treasurer, and JoHN M. 
3ULLARD, clerk. In addition to Mr. 
Knowles and Mr. Bullard, directors chosen 
were: OLIVER Prescott, SEABURY STAN- 
TON, IRVING W. Cook, Etmer A. Mac- 
Gowan, HeENry W. Durant, ERNEstT R. 
HASWELL and EpMuNp H. LELANp. 


Gov. Joun G. RicHarps has appointed 
Joun A. Law, textile executive of Spartan- 
burg; Davin Coker, improved cotton seed 
breeder, of Hartsville, S. C., and R. G. 
RHETT, financier of Charleston, S. C., mem- 
bers to represent South Carolina on a com- 
mittee to perfect permanent organization 
which will be known as the annual south- 
eastern conference on economics. Three 
members will be appointed from each of the 
following States: Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee. 


NELSON DouGHERTY was appointed to the 
quotations committee and PAut ELBoGEN 
and BERNARD H. ARONSON were appointed 
to the floor committee of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, New York, by the board of 
governors on May 28. 


E. F. Creekmore, of Fort Smith, Ark., 
who was recently made vice-president and 
general manager of the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association, has assumed com- 
plete control of the operation and person- 
nel of the association, which comprises a 
number of offices in the United States and 
foreign countries, that formerly functioned 
as the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change. 


GEoRGE S. RApFoRD, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Belding Heminway Co., has 
resigned effective June 1, but will continue 
in the capacity of advisory engineer. 


WALLACE I. STIMPSON, vice-president and 
agent of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass.., 
has been chosen chairman of the board of 
directors to succeed the late FRANK J. 
DUTCHER. 





J. N. Curistiez, formerly treasurer of 
Ackroyd Bros. (Boston) Ltd., Boston, 
Mass., is now associated with the Chautau- 


qua Worsted Mills, at Jamestown, N. Y 


SPAULDING BartTLett, former treasurer 
of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., RALPH K. Hus- 
BARD, treasurer of the Packard Mills, Inc., 
and SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE, JR., president 
and general manager of the Chilton Co., all 
of Webster, Mass., have been elected trus- 
tees of the Webster Five Cent Savings 
Bank. 


BERNARD GOLDING, treasurer of the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., and 
the Sturbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., and 
Mrs. Golding, sailed from New York on 
May 28, for a two months’ honeymoon trip 
to Europe. Upon their return they will 
live in Fiskdale, Mass. 


Cuaries A. Root, treasurer of the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., de- 
livered the address at the Memorial Day 
exercises in Mendon, Mass., on May 30. 


Percy AINSWORTH, general manager of 
Hockanum Mills Co., Rockville, Conn., was 
elected a director of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at the annual meeting 
held at Hartford, Conn., May 21. 


Louis B. HELIG is now manager of 
Union Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C. 


Hersert W. WILKINSON, general man- 
ager of the Southbridge (Mass.) Finish- 
ing Co., will address the Southbridge Man- 
ufacturers’ & Merchants’ Association on 
June 23. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., with 
plants at Rock Hill, Whitmire and Chester, 
S. C., are making a number of changes in 
their personnel. J. D. TEMPLETON, super- 
intendent for some time of the Whitmire 
plant, has resigned, and he will be suc- 
ceeded by Mayor J. T. CRAWForpD, superin- 
tendent of the Chester unit. W. J. StiLt, 
superintendent of the Rock Hill plant, suc- 
ceeds Major Crawford at Chester, and 
R. L. Woop, superintendent of the weaving 
department of the Watts Mills, Laurens, 
will succeed Mr. Still at the Rock Hill 
plant. 


Ruporpy E. ILxt, retired superintendent 
of the Waterman Worsted Co., Inc., Put- 
nam, Conn., left on May 28 for an extended 


tour of Europe, planning to be away four 
or five months. 


J. P. Hitv has resigned as superintendent 
of Wildan Mfg. Co., Cherryville, N. C. 


Mitton Scumipt has been appointed 
sales manager of the women’s wear divi- 
sion of Hamilton Woolen Co., New York. 


Cart R. Harris, resident general super- 
intendent of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc., with plants at Chester, S. C., 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Whitmire, S. C., who 
maintains his home in Chester, has pur- 
chased the beautiful home of H. M. Da- 
Vega, on York St., Chester. 


W. L. CAMPBELL, JR., assistant superin- 
tendent of Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salis- 
bury, N. C., who has been ill for some time, 
has returned to his position. 


H. P. MALttoy, of Lawrence, Mass., one 
of the officials of the Pacific Mills, re- 
cently visited the southern plants of the 
company at Columbia and other places in 
South Carolina. 


C. S. Hopces has been appointed assistant 
to the superintendent of the carding de- 
partment of Chadwick-Hoskins Co. Mill 
No. 1, at Charlotte, N. C. 


Cuar_es E. ButtrerwortH, formerly de- 
signer for the Monohassett Woolen Mills, 
Providence, R. I., has taken the position as 
designer for the Puritan Mills, Plymouth, 
Mass. 


Geo. F. Haicu, designer for the Puritan 
Mills, Plymouth, Mass., has resigned his 
position with that company to accept a 
position as superintendent of the dyeing and 
finishing plant of the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills, at Ravenna, Ohio. 


Rotanp A. PACKARD, safety engineer for 
the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates has 
been elected a director of the Engineering 
Society of Western Massachusetts. 


A. D. STRANDBERG, formerly comptroller 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., will leave next month for an ex- 
tended sojourn in Europe. 


N. A. Lone, chief chemist for the plant 
of the Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 
has been transferred to the plant of this 
company in New Bedford, Mass., and will 
be in charge of dyeing. 


J. T. Jounston has been promoted from 
machinery inspector at the Payne plant of 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., of Macon, Ga., to an 
office position in Mill No. 2, of the Bibb 
company, and T. E. SANpIFER has _ suc- 
ceeded him as machinery inspector at the 
Payne unit of the company. 


ALEXANDER R. STEVENSON,  superin- 
tendent of the dyeing department of the 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass., recently returned home after spend- 


ing several months at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


James M. Bennett, formerly of Roa- 
noke, Va., where he was connected with 





OUnderwood & Underwood 
Markham M. Flannery, director of 
the Federal Trade Practice Bureau, 
who presided at the wool underwear 
conference held at Utica last week. 
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the Viscose Co., has entered upon new 
duties as assistant engineer of the plant of 
the same company at Parkersburg, W. Va. 


ARTHUR BEsSER has resigned his position 
as overseer of the sewing department of 
the George H. Gilbert Mig. Co., Gilbert- 
ville, Mass, after 23 years of service. 


T. B. BLACKWELL is now in charge of 
the spinning department of the Arcade Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


B. D. Cox, head of the weaving depart- 
ment of the Lydia Mills, Clinton, S. C., is 
now recuperating following a severe illness. 


PATRICK FANNING, for many years over- 
seer of spinning for the George H. Gilbert 
Mig. Co., Gilbertville, Mass., has resigned 
his position. 


THOMAS FarLey, overseer of carding for 
Holden-Leonard Co., Bennington, Vt., has 
resigned his position with that company. 
He is succeeded by Frep MERCHANT, of 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Tuomas FitzHenry, for the last 30 
years overseer of dyeing for the Angus 
Park Mfg. Co., Hanover, Conn., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


C. D. GILLIs is now master mechanic at 
the Wilbur Cotton Mills, Inc., Troy, N. C. 


Ropert A. GWYNNE has concluded 27 
years of service as foreman of the dressing 
and twisting departments at the Beoli Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


P. V. Gray is now second hand in the 
finishing room of the Arnco Mill, New- 
nan, Ga. 


JosepH L. Lacoste has retired after 64 
years of service with the Otis Co., and the 


Ware Valley Mfg. Co., both of Ware, 
Mass. 
Joun E. Morrirt, former overseer of 


spinning at the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., has accepted a 
position with the Channing Smith Textile 
Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass. 


PatricK H. MANNING has taken the 
position as night overseer of carding for 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., Franklin, N. H. 
This is a 14 set mill, running day and 
night. 


A. H. McKenzie has eccepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the May- 
field (Ky.) Woolen Mills. Mr. McKenzie 
comes from Hanover, III. 


RicHarD Porter has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving for the Palmer 
Mills, Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass. 


W. A. WALKER now holds a position in 
the laboratory of the Manville-Jenckes Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Joe Witson is now head of the spinning 
department of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


C. S. HonceEs is now second hand in day 
carding at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Cotton 


Lane Cotton Mills Co., New Orleans, 


La., recently awarded orders for Fuirth- 
Smith bunchless cleaners, tor spinning 
trames and high-speed warpers. 


York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., directors 
have recommended to stockholders to 
accept the offer of the New England In- 
dustries, Inc., to take over the company 
by effecting an exchange of stocks. The 
New England company is affiliated with 


the New England Public Service Co. 
Plans for change include a tax abate- 
ment by the town of Saco. 


*Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
With the auction of the real estate 
scheduled for June 10, completion of the 
liquidation and dissolution of the cor- 
poration is expected to be made. The 
proceeds realized from the auction will 
be used to pay off the indebtedness of 


i 
$214,000 due bank creditors. In the 


event that the banks buy in the property, 
it is announced that preferred stock- 
holders will be given the benefit of any 
subsequent sale which yields more than 
the amount due the banks. 

*Plans of merger with the Bancamert 


can-Blair Corp., New York, involve sev- 
eral New England mills. Directors of 
the Bristol Mfg. Co., Dartmouth Mfg. 
Co. and Neild Mfg. Co., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Davis Mills, Lincoln Mfg. 
Co., and Pilgrim Mills, of Fall River, 
Mass.; Crescent Mills and Queen City 
Cotton Co., of Burlington, Vt.; Warren 
(R. I.) Mfg. Co.; Lawton Mills, Plain 
ville, Conn., and Grosvenordale Mills, 
North Grosvenordale, Conn., have signi- 
fied recommending merger plans to 


stockholders. 
L. Robison & Co., West New York, 


N. J., converters of cotton and rayon 
varns, have increased plant facilities. 


Cannon Mills Co. Plant No. 9, Con 
cord, N. C 


resumed operations June 2 
after closing down 


for one week due to 


having a cement floor laid in the opening 


Rhode Island Mill, Spray, N. C.., 


-+] 


will 


shortly discontinue work for an indefinite 
period The mill manufactures cotto1 
blankets and employs between 200 and 
300 people. It is probable that the 
blanket lo will be dismantled and 
another clas naterial will be manu 
factured when the plant resumes opera 
ti 
Hegeman & Co., Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., recent! rganized with a capital 
of 500 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill for the manufacture 
of cotton yarns, will be represented by 
Coles Hegeman, 111 Elton St.. Provi 
dence R ] principal incorporator 
James I Shey rd, | iwtucket. iS also 
terested in the new company 
Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton Mills re 
cently placed orders with Borne Scrym- 


us mention of project. 
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ser Co., New York, for ‘Breton Minerol’ 
process oil-spraying equipment. 


Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
Moore, trustee in bankruptcy for the 
company, officially announces that he 
will sell the plant’s assets on July 7, at 
the courthouse in Gaffney. The property 
consists of the buildings, machinery, 
dwelling houses and real estate. All cot- 
ton and yarn has already been disposed 
ot by order of the referee in bankruptcy. 
The Globe Mfg. Co. was placed in bank- 
ruptcy several weeks ago. A list of 
claims filed with the referee showed 
liabilities in excess of $500,000. 


Pa. 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., are in- 
stalling Taylor controls on the slashers 
throughout their plant. 


Red River Cotton Mills, 


SN oe 


Rock Hill, 
were purchased at public auction, 
for the bondholders, June 2, by Haynes- 
worth & Haynesworth, Greenville at- 
torneys. The price paid was $35,150. 
It is announced that a reorganization of 
the company has been effected and the 
mill will begin operations immediately. 


Tucapau (S. C.) Mills, branch of the 
New England Southern Mills Corp., are 
installing in No. 1 plant 50 new Draper 
looms to replace 250 old type equipment, 
in order to manufacture cloth 48 and 50 
in. wide. 


Austin, Texas. The cotton mills of 
this section are operating on a curtailed 
basis, a number working on a half-time 
schedule, while others are running only 
five days a week, according to a report 
issued by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Texas. Four 
of the 21 mills reporting, however, are 
maintaining full-time schedules. 


Stuart 


(Va.) Mills, Inc., cotton 
blanket manutacturers, atter remaining 
idle for more than a year, have been 


purchased by a stock company headed 
by I. C. DeHart, and the plant will soon 
be put in operation. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Marysville, 
(N. B.,) Can., have contracted with the 
New Brunswick Power Commission, 
Fredericton, for power supply for their 
local Gibson mill, totaling over 3,000,000 


kw.-hr. per annum. 
Berkshire Woolen Co., Pittsfield. 


Mass., is now 
capacity. 
William E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., worsteds and woolens and 
knit underwear, is operating 100 looms 


operating at 100% 


daily and 40 looms on an all-night 
schedule. Orders are sufficient at pres 
ent to maintain this schedule until 


September 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., shut down on May 28 until June 
4 for semi-annual stock taking. 


1930 


Hadley Mills plant in South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., was purchased May 27 for 
$43,000, by R. A. & S. P. Dunn, real 
estate operators of Holyoke, Mass. The 
sale was subject to approval by the 
bankruptcy court. Included in the sale 
were land, waterpower and about 100,- 
000 sq.ft. of mill floor space, with sev- 
eral miscellaneous buildings. Machinery 
and equipment had been sold previously. 
When in operation the plant had an 
assessed valuation of $213,000. 


Advance Fibre Process Co. has pur- 
chased mills in Stoughton, Mass., for- 
merly owned by Southworth Mills, Inc., 
for the purpose of serving the wool in- 
dustry as custom manufacturers of 
reworked wool. The management is 
composed of the following board of 
directors: Charles Ray, president and 
treasurer, also president of Rogers Paper 
Mfg. Co.; Joseph M. Lurie, general 
nanager and_ vice-president, formerly 
consulting chemist of Rogers Paper Mfg. 
Co.; Axel M. Lee, superintendent, for- 


merly superintendent of Stoughton 
Mills, Inc. 
New England Fibre Blanket Co., 


Worcester, Mass., has leased two floors 
in a plant at 164 Fremont St., that city, 
which will be equipped for the manufac- 
ture of fibre blankets, used in printing 
presses, from the raw wool to the fin- 
ished product. The initial equipment 
will include 10 wide looms, which have 
been ordered from the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 
Much other machinery will be needed 
for the preparation of the material pre- 
vious to weaving and afterward. The 
company has never manufactured its 
blankets, but has had the material made 
for it in a Maine mill to its own specifi- 
cations and they were assembled in 
Worcester. The headquarters of the 
company will be moved from 25 Foster 
St., to the new plant on July 1, and 
operations are expected to get under way 
in September. Theodore T. Ellis, is 
president and treasurer of the company. 


Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., East 
Rochester, N. H., has received new 
business to keep the plant in steady 


operation well into fall. 


Gonic (N. H.) Mfg. Co., manufactur- 
ing broadcloths, shirtings, dress goods, 
is considering installation of additional 
equipment for increased output. The 
company has recently secured some 
heavy orders. 


Wilkins Worsted Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., recently organized by George 
S. Cox, 3051 North 15th St., Philadel- 
phia, and associates, with capital of 
1,590 shares of stock, no par value, to 
operate a local mill, will be headed by 
George W. Wilkins, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Mr. Cox will be treasurer. Others in- 
terested in the new company include 
Frank Cox and Newton P. Cox, Ros- 
Ivn, Pa. 


W. V. Smalley, 2537 East York St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. manufacturer of wool 
waste, has leased the two-story mill at 








2122-26 East Hazzard St., totaling about 
10,000 sq.ft. of floor space, and will re- 
del and equip for a new mill. 


Knit 


Knit Goods Corp. of America, De- 
itur, Ala., with which the local Ala- 
bama Hosiery Mills, Inc., were recently 
msolidated, has plans maturing for a 

w mill at Corinth, Miss., following 
ivorable vote of municipality to invest 
180,000 of municipal funds in the enter- 
It said that the initial mill 
ill cost about $700,000, with machinery. 
\ site has been secured and it is planned 
at an installation of 80 full-fashioned 
achines be made. 


ise. 1S 


Dovedown Hosiery Mills, at Griffin, 
‘a., are planning to double the capacity 
their present plant in the immediate 
iture. Plans call for the construction 
ud equipment of a second unit for the 
int. 


Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Kankakee, 
|., contemplates an addition to mill at 
Vest Ave. and Hickory St., consisting 
a four or five-story unit, to cost up- 


ird of $80,000, with equipment. It is 
nderstood that an architect will be 
lected in the near future. 

Paterson (N. J.) Mutual Hosiery 


Mills, Inc., have suspended operations 
their mill at Summer & Fulton Sts., 
ving to labor difficulties. 


*Olga Knitting Mills, Watertown, 
\. Y., have settled all claims of creditors 
a 50% basis and the firm now plans 
xpansion. While negotiations were 
irried on the plant operated at capacity. 


Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
‘elmont, N. C., is running on an over- 
time schedule in several departments, 
veloping increased capacity. A _ full 
irking force is being employed. 


J. A. Cline & Son, Hildebran, N. C., 
eamless half-hose and women’s seamless 
osiery, have added 200 new knitting 
achines and six loopers to their plant. 
he mill is running full time day and 
ight. 


Valley Knitting Mills, Inc., recently 
hartered by the Secretary of State, will 
build a plant on Middle Wheeling Creek, 
ear Wheeling, W. Va., where several 
cres of land have been secured for the 
ite of the plant, for the manufacture of 
nitted wear, including sweaters, under- 
arments, stockings, etc. 


National Knitting Co., Milwaukee, 
Vis., has superstructure under way for 
one-story fireproof addition, 44 x 55 

at 905 Clinton St., for which engi- 
eering contract recently was let to the 
ederal Engineering Co., 440 Milwaukee 


st.. Milwaukee. 
Silk 


Willimantic (Conn.) Silk, Inc., and the 
Kobe Silk Co., both operating in mills 
merly operated by the Quidnick- 
Vindham Mfg. Co., will each add 100 
ims to their equipment. The Willi- 
antic company will then have in opera- 
in 280 looms and the Kobe company 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


110 looms. Joint payrolls will be in- 
creased $10,000 a month through the 
addition of new operators. 


Corticelli Silk Co., has started full time 
operations at its silk throwing plants in 
Haydenville and Florence, Mass. An 
encouraging rise in order volume is 
responsible for fuller schedules. 


Kingsboro Silk Mills, Gloversville, 
N. Y., have increased operations and are 
now running on full time weekly 
schedules. 


Huguet Silk Co., Hornell, N. Y., has 
awarded a contract to William E. 
Adams, Canisteo, N. Y., for the erection 
of a one-story addition to its silk manu- 
facturing plant. With a new dye house 
now under construction, the total ex- 
penditure for expansion, with machinery 
and equipment, will exceed $50,000. 


Plaza Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
moving to Leola, Pa., and has obtained 
a long lease on the plant formerly 
occupied by the Dewalt Products Co., 
at Leola, Pa. Work of installing the 
machinery started this week and the 
plant will begin operations June 12, on 
a 24-hour basis with about a dozen 
employes. With preliminary negotia- 
tions completed the company is already 
looking toward the future and within 
the next month hopes to begin work on 
the erection of a new building to house 
additional machinery. The new struc- 
ture will be 70x100 ft. and will adjoin 
the present building. 


*Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Blackstone, Va., 
expects to add about 100 looms at its 
local mill, which is now being extended 
and remodeled, doubling present capac- 
itv. Considerable machinery heretofore 
used at mill at Clifton, N. J., will be 
installed. The work of installation is 
scheduled to begin at an early date. 


Fi 7 ” 
inishing 

E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., will carry out an expan- 
sion and betterment program at its 
fabric and finishing mills at Newburgh, 
N. Y., Parlin, N. J., and Fairfield, Conn. 
The entire development will be con- 


ducted over a period of months, and is 
estimated to cost about $2,000,000. 


General Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., have awarded general contract to 
the Edward Reihl Co., 85 Delaware Ave., 
Paterson, for a two-story brick addition 
to mill at 52 Warren St. A building per- 
mit has been issued. 


Williamsburg Silk Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., care of A. L. 
Grossman, 1440 Broadway, New York, 
attorney and representative, recently or- 
ganized with a capital of $20,000, plans 
operation of local mill. 


Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has added 6,000 sq.ft. of floor 
space to its rayon converting department, 
which gives a total of 24,000 sq.ft. for 
rayon converting, according to R. W. 
Adler, general manager. The plant is 
working day and night. 


Eddystone (Pa.) Mfg. Co., has 
awarded general contract to R. C. Bal- 
linger Co., 925 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for addition to mill at Second 


St. and Saville Ave., to cost about $27,- 
000, with equipment. 
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Textile Patents 


BLEACHING textile fibers by means of ozone, 
rocess for. 1,760,042. Emilio Crespi, 
Crespi-sur-l’Adda, Italy and Marius Paul 
Otto, Paris, France. 

BRAIDING machine. 1,760,768. 
Murphy, West Hartford, Conn. Assigned 
to The Wire-Mold Co., Hartford, Conn. 

CoTTron-cleaning machines, Attachment for. 
1,760,037. John B. Brennen, Atlanta, Ga. 

CoTTron harvesting machine. 1,760,312. 
John E. Mitchell, St. Louis, Mo. 

DRAWING textile rovings, Mechanism 
1,760,745. Fernando Casablancas, 
dell, Spain. 

HARNESS-frame-leveling mechanism. 1,759,- 
673. Harry W. ‘Thatcher, Hopedale 
Mass. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

KNITTED fabric. 


Daniel H. 


for. 
Saba- 


1,759,561. David H. Young, 
Dalton, Ga. Assigned to Westcott Ho- 
siery Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

KNITTING machines, Attachment for spring- 


beard. 1,758,716. Paul G. Perkins, 
Sauquoit, N. Y. 

KNITTING needle. ,759,363 Alexander 
C. Parlini, Woodside, N. Y. Assigned 


to Gotham Knitbac Machine Corp., N. Y. 
Loom attachment. 1,758,042. Harry Edward 
Hoffman, Williamsport, Pa. 
Loom for weaving carpets and like fabrics. 


1,759,322. Ernest Joseph Perry, Bir- 
mingham, England. 

Loom for weaving carpets and like tufted 
pile fabrics. 1,759,308. Thomas William 
Head, Bridgnorth, and Ernest Joseph 
Perry, Birmingham, England. 

Looms, Harness-controlling mechanism for. 
1,759,047. Arnold Edelstein and George 
Kis, Budapest, Hungary. 

Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 1,758,738. 
Clare H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. As- 
signed to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Let-off mechanism for. 1,759,531. 
William S. Wells, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Assigned to Wonder Weave, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Loom, Needle. 1,759,532. William S. Wells, 


Los Angeles, Calif. Assigned to Wonder 


Weave, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Loom shedding mechanism. 1,759,530. 
William S. Wells, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Assigned to Wonder Weave, Inc., Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

MULTIPLE-ply fabrics, Apparatus for mak- 
ing. 1,759,668. William C. Stevens, 
Akron, Ohio. Assigned to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

SHRPARS. 1,758,019. Thomas D. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SHUTTLE for looms. 1,758,811. Ferdinand 
Souczek, Reichenberg, Czechoslovakia. 
SHUTTLE operating mechanism. 1,759,533. 
William S. Wells, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Assigned to Wonder Weave, Inc., Bos- 

ton, Mass. 

SPINDLE for engaging and winding textile 
fabric. 1,759,095. Charles W. Coker, 
Hartsville, S. C. Assigned to Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

SPINNING process for polychromatic yarns, 
device for said process, and the product 
of said device. 1,759,260. Oswald Hoff- 
man, Neugersdorf, Germany. 


Williams, 


SpPooL winder. 1,759,002. Charles H. Col- 
lins (deceased), Amsterdam, N. Y. As- 
signed to Collins Loom Werks, Inc., 


Amsterdam, N. : 

THPMPLE, Intermittent thread-cutting. 1,758,- 
882. Horace H. Burdett, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

TENTER machine. 1,758,697. John H. 
Hamilton, Holyoke, Mass., and John H. 
Williams, Providence, R. I. Assigned to 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inec., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

TEXTILE. 1,758,622. Fulton Rindge, Ware, 
Mass. Assigned one-half to Edward C. 
Srown, Watertown, Mass. 

VaT dyes to textile fibers, Application of. 
1,759,071. Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C. Assigned to Rohm & 
Haas Co. 

VEGETABLE wool, 
of. 1,759,752. 
Nieppe, France. 

WARPING machine indicator. 1,759,090. 
George W. sogdanffy, Clifton, N. J. 
Assigned to Sipp Eastwood Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

WASHING machine and method, Slack-loop. 

,758,174. Homer C. Riggs, Orange, 
Mass. Assigned to Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co., Orange, Mass. 

WovEN material and method of producing 


for 
Jules 


Process 
Jean 


manufacture 
Lambrecth, 


the same. 1,757,980. Carl E. Steiger, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Assigned to Deltox Rug 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


YARN in hollow mass formation, Apparatus 


for treating. 1,759,157. Ward N. Gere, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Assigned to Eclipse 


Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira Heights, 


No: 
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Answers 





























We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITOor. 


Selvage for Basket Weave 


Technical Editor: 

I am very much interested in Edwin Gibbons’ articles 
on weaving various cloths. I would like him 
whether it is possible or practical to make a basket weave 
without a tap selvage. What holds the filling when the 
shed is standing open to take two or more picks of fill- 


Ing? 


to ask 


How do you figure for your harness and reeds? 
(7192) 


We have submitted this inquiry to Mr. Gibbons, who 
replies as follows: 

“It is not possible to produce a fabric constructed of 
basket weave without breaking the weave at one edge; 
1.e., causing the selvage on one side to interlace one pick 
higher or lower than the rest of the fabric. The employ- 
ment of a rib weave, twill weave, or plain weave at the 
edge is recommended. 

“Fig. 1 illustrates the method of combining the 2- 
warp-rib selvage with a 2-2 basket ground; Fig. 2, the 
employment of the 2-2 filling-rib; Fig. 3, the use of the 
two-up-two-down twill; and Fig. 4, the use of plain 
weave—all with the same ground as in Fig. 1. The 2-2 
warp-rib-weave selvage is to be recommended in most 


IO 


Cases. 

“Harness and reeds may be figured the same as for 
plain weave, excepting that the split in the reed should 
separate each pair of similar weaving ends. Otherwise 
these two ends are apt to twist around each other.” 


* 
Differences in Ravon Crepe 


Technical Editor: 
oe ) . ” . > . ; . 9 a — —- ° 
The enclosed two samples of rayon crepe were sup- 
posed to be identical in construction. However, sample 


D is preferred for its subdued luster and soft handle, 
whereas sample K has high luster and harsh handle. 
i "e Curse le S noTICe the following differenc es° Sample 


K has about 10% fewer picks than D, and the former 1: 
The warp of K lies 
The filling of K 
is instead pressed into more angular position, and hence 
has a harsh handle. K is a less elastic fabric in warp 


“ 


therefore more open m appearance. 


fiatter, and hie NCC has the highe r luster. 
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direction than D, but more elastic in the filling direction. 
We also note that upon stretching D in the warp direc- 
tion, the luster increases and the handle becomes harsh: 
and resembles K. We therefore conclude that the marked 
difference between these two samples is due to greate) 
tension on the warp of K either on the loom or in 
finishing. 

We shall appreciate your opinion as to whether thi 
difference originated during weaving or during finishing 
These were merely sample pieces and no claims ar 
involved. Is there any other difference in constructio) 
that we have not noted? (7179) 


The sley of sample D, is a full 108 in the finished state 
and that of sample K is a full 106. The picks per inch 
in sample D are fully 8% more than in sample K. 

Sample K has been held out too wide in the finishing. 
This, coupled with the fewer picks per inch, has a ten- 
dency to open up the rayon warp and allow the crepe 
filling to twist at a greater angle. Permitting the warp 
to come in widthway creates a fuller appearance and 
feeling because the displacing power of the crepe filling 
is lessened and the warp face becomes smoother. It is 
just possible that a harder twist has been given the crepe 
filling in sample K. When a full crepe appearance and 
feel are wanted, the rayon filling is usually given from 
60 to 65 turns per inch of twist. If less crepe is wanted, 
the filling is given about 50 to 55 turns. 

The tension of the warp in the loom would not affect 
the cloth in the manner shown in the samples. !t is a 
hard matter to keep all warps at the same tension when 
weaving. Our opinion is that the difference in the picks 
per inch and possibly some differences in the twist in 
the filling and in the handling during finishing are re- 
sponsible for the difference in the two samples. Regard- 
ing the higher luster in sample K as compared to sample 
D, a low-luster warp may have been used for the weaving 
of sample D, but this is hard to determine after the cloth 
is finished. 


4 


Fuzziness in Silk Stockings 
Technical Editor: 


What are the most usual causes of fuzziness in silk 
stockings? (7193) 


Probably the most likely cause of fuzziness in silk 
stockings is bad needles. These create needle streaks, 
which are narrow lines of broken fibers along one wale. 
A bad sinker will also cause this type of defective work. 
In rare instances a rough cone will cause yarns to be 
roughened and this will result in fuzziness in the stock- 





Selvages for basket weave 





ing. It is possible to put enough tension on the yarns 
so that the needles will sometimes cut the fibers, but this 

not common. Sometimes a badly worn guide will 
chafe the yarn and break enough fibers to cause fuzzi- 


ness, 


* 
The Use of Pulled Wools 


echnical Editor: 

Vill you please give us your opinion on the suitability 
f pulled wool for either knitting or weaving yarns? Do 
vou consider that it always handles harsher than fleece 
wools? (7149) 

Approximately 8% of the virgin wool used in the 
woolen and worsted industries is pulled wool. As a re- 
sult of this large quantity of good material, most mills 
include pulled goods in their blends. The woolen manu- 
facturer uses them extensively in varying percentages 
up to 100%. The worsted-yarn manufacturer uses them 
whenever possible in his blends; the percentage used 
varies, but it probably averages around 10%. In addi- 
tion, 100% blends of wool are processed, distinguished 
irom the other blends by a letter P (for “pulled’’) after 
the quality number. 
In general, pulled wools lack the life, elasticity, and 
hloom (luster) of fleece wools, although there is a differ- 
nce in the handle and feel of one pulled wool as com- 
ired with another of similar quality. Even if pulled 
hy the same process, the skins may be “green,” salted, 
sun-dried, each affecting the wool fiber differently. 

(he time elapsing between the slaughtering of the ani- 
mal and the pulling of the wool affects the characteristics 
{ the fiber. 

The greatest difference, however, is produced by the 
inethod of pulling. The depilatory process—in which a 
lution of water, sulphide of soda, arsenic, soda ash, 
ud lime water is used—is said to destroy more of the 
ie of the wool than does the lime process, removing some 
{ the natural lubricants from within the walls of the 
ber. The lime process is objectionable because such 
pulled wools are difficult to scour, due to there having 
en as much as 8% lime in them. 

A knitting yarn made from 100% pulled wools will 
not have the same luster, fullness, elasticity, and handle 
s a 100% fleece-wool yarn would have. The ideal knit- 
ting yarn is one French spun from a 100% fleece-wool 
top. The use of pulled wools in weaving yarns is a 
juestion entirely controlled by factors outside of weav- 
ng; viz., the fabric, the finish desired, and the price. 
so long as the use of pulled wools does not interfere 
with the production of the counts required, with the 
evenness of the yarn, or with the results desired in fin- 
ishing, they can be used to any extent desired. Pulled 
wools when processed 100% do not spin as well and 
make considerably more waste, especially flyings, brush- 
vaste, and sweepings. 





& 
Finishing Cotton-Worsted Fabric 


echnical Editor: 

! am enclosing herewith a sample of a fabric which J 
relieve is made from cotton warp and worsted filling. 
lil you kindly inform me whether the fabric has been 
subjected to a finishing process, or is this the state in 





oS of inquiries are handled 
annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























which it comes from the loom? 
can convey will be appreciated. 


Any information you 
(7168 ) 

The sample submitted has been treated both in the 
wet and dry finishing. This type of cloth is usually set 
on the two-bowl crab, steamed for a few minutes to 
prevent cockling, scoured in the regular way, dried, and 
pressed. The question of steaming or shearing is a mat- 
ter of whether or not the selling price will allow the 
additional work and cost. 

© 


Streak on Knitted Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you sample of knitted wool-and-cotton 
underwear showing a brown streak. This, as you will 
notice, has affected the cotton in the cloth, and in spots 
has destroyed it completely. 

This cloth is composed of 25% pure wool and 75% of 
China cotton. The stock is carded, spun, and knit in the 
usual way, without coming in contact with any acid or 
alkali. After the cloth has been scoured in tom-tom and 
roll washing machine it is put in a dyeing machine and 
boiled for one hour with 4 grain of yellow dye and 2% 
of acetic acid. The acid and dye are added while the 
cloth 1s running m the water; these are poured into 
division of the tub and in concentrated form do not 
come in direct contact with the goods. This stain does 
not show until the garment has been through the sulfur- 
bleach house, and does not always show then, but in many 
cases develops after the garment 1s worn once and sent 
to the laundry. 

We have checked over our operations again and again 
and cannot seem to find where the trouble is. We are 
running all-wool and wool-and-rayon goods in large 
quantitics through the same process. Can you give us 
any idea what can be the trouble, and what is burning 
out cotton from the material? It only occurs every once 
ina while. The difficulty is that goods go out showing 
no damage and the trouble develops afterward. (7167 ) 

We have examined the sample of wool-and-cotton un- 
derwear, and have found that there are still on the cloth, 
where the brown places appear, traces of sulfurous acid. 
In the process of bleaching with sulfur, goods are put 
in the sulfur house moist; when the sulfur is burned, 
sulfur dioxide is formed. This unites with the water 
in the goods, forming sulfurous acid. If the filters are 
not neutralized with a little ammonia and given a good 
washing after bleaching, this sulfurous acid will remain 
in the goods after drying. Cotton is affected by acids 
to a greater extent than wool. This fact explains why 


you have no trouble with your all-wool cloth. The goods 
in some cases have sufficient strength left to hold to- 
gether while going through the mill processes ; but upon 
being washed in the laundry, the wetting is enough to 
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weaken the damaged fibers of the cotton and allow the 
streaks to appear. 

We suggest that after the goods come from the bleach 
house you wash them thoroughly in a machine fitted 
with overflows. so that the water is ever changing; then 
neutralize with a small amount of ammonia; and finally 
wash again until the odor of ammonia is removed. This 
should eliminate your trouble. 


ee 
Finishing Formula 


for Printed Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a sample of printed fabric 
and would appreciate any information you can give us 
that will enable us to duplicate the finish. (7174) 


To duplicate the finish of the enclosed sample the 
following starting formula may be used: 30 Ib. corn 
starch, 25 Ib. tapioca starch, 20 Ib. tallow softener 
(25% ) made up to 150 gal. Run the goods dry through 
an ordinary starch mangle and over a stack of dry cans 
over finished width. 
Sprinkle the goods lightly and run once through a five- 
roll This should produce approximately the 
finish desired. If further weighting is necessary, the 
amounts of starch and tallow may be increased. Reduc- 
ing the amount of softener will make the fabric stiffer, 
while increasing the percentage of softener will give a 
more flexible finish to the goods. 


¢ 
Mildew on Thrown-Silk Crepe 


to a tenter frame, framing to 4 in. 


calendar. 


Technical Editor: 

He are having trouble with thrown-silk crepe in that 
it becomes mildewed after we let it stand im our vault 
The 

use is a combination of 75% neatsfoot and 
neral oil. .The yarn ts 13/15 and 20/22 Japan 
and China silks; the kind is crepe; the silk is on bobbins. 

Our mill is humidified only in the redraw department. 
pply is from natural reservoirs in this vicin- 


, - { sad 
C Mater Su 


any length of time during the spring and summer. 
oil that 


I5¢ , 
LI N11 


bout two-point hardness. The mildew is not 
throughout the mill or on the walls. 


/ ] . 
', Qa is a 


[t 1s con- 


fined to the silk alone. Silk is not stored in a damp 
place. We have about 11% to 12% motsture in our 
re arn that 1s wound On spools stored ready for 


Four bobbins are 
paper and the silk is stored and 
(7166) 


shipment to diff rent manufacturers. 


azed kraft 


The best condition for the development of mildew is 

i dark, damp room at a temperature under 70° F. The 

positive etfect of mildew on silk crepe is the softening 
| 


rel ; + 
and removal Ot t 


1c sericin ; there is, in addition, a forma- 
matters which stain the silk 
severe boiling otf in soap; mildew also causes 
irregularities in the absorption of tin and dye, and leads 


1 
t 


to streaky < 


tion of various coloring 


and resist a 


lveing. 

According to the information given, the silk is not 
ored in a damp place and mildew only develops during 
summer. The silk contains from 11% 
of moisture. A possible source ot the nuldew is 


the spring 
to 12 
trom the water supply; bacteria may get on the silk 
either in the soaking bath, from the moist air supplied 
humidifier, or, if the wet method is used to set 


+1 
DY the 


“\* ] 
and 
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the crepe twist, from the setting bath. Moist crepe in 
humid spring and summer weather is a fertile field for 
rapid development of bacteria. 

We suggest as a remedy, if the wet method of setting 
the twist is used, to substitute the steaming method and 
to use a modified carbonate of soda in the soaking emul- 
sion to destroy the bacteria. If you prefer the crepe 
set by the wet method, to destroy the spores add from 
3 to 5 oz. of chloride of zinc to 100 gal. of water in the 
wet bath. 


. 
Filling Wind vs. Warp Wind 


Technical Editor: 
Why is filling wind considered preferable to warp wind 
for cotton warp yarn? (7215) 
Filling wind permits more yarn to be wound on a 
bobbin, eliminates the necessity for removing a bobbin 
when piecing an end, and makes possible a higher un- 
winding speed in later processes. 


€ 
Holes in Wool and Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of wool and rayon in which 
the wool has been dyed black. You will note that we 
have marked two holes in the sample, by means of cot- 
ton thread. These goods have been dyed in the piece. 
Kindly examine these defects, and give us your opinion 
as to the probable cause. In this connection we would 
like to mention that, in order to obtain the required 
width in finishing, considerable tension is required, com 
pared with most of the other qualities we are processing. 

(7162) 

You do not state just what processing is done on this 
class of material; we assume, however, that the fabric 
is fulled, scoured, dyed, dried, and pressed. When rayon 
is used in either woven or knitted fabrics of this type, 
holes are frequently encountered. Usually they are 
caused by undue tension. Where the goods come in 
contact with the bottom of the fuller, it is well to have 
the bottom of the mill lined with aluminum; this will 
give a smooth surface, preventing any chance of resist- 
ance while in the process of fulling. Wrapping the top 
and bottom rolls of the washers with a light-weight 
cheese cloth will also help in overcoming this trouble— 
hfteen to twenty yards will answer the 
should be put on the rolls wet. 

The fact that difficulty is experienced in getting the 
finished width is no doubt one of the causes for holes. 
This can be partly overcome by drying these goods twice. 
When giving the first run on the jersey dryer do not 
attempt to get the required finished width, and make sure 
that the goods are not thoroughly dry. The second run 
will not cause such a strain on the fabric and there will 
be less chance of breaking the rayon, while at the same 
time you will find less tension is needed to attain the 
finished width. Every time the goods come in contact 
with water there is some shrinkage, and there is a 
tendency for the worsted to crawl away from the rayon. 
This trouble does not show while the fabric is allowed 
to remain under its natural shrinkage; but just as soon 
as you try to bring it back to its original length or width, 
since rayon has not the elasticity of wool, holes result. 


purpose and 








Automatic Humidity Regulator 


HE ParkSpray Hygrostat, an automatic regulator 
designed to secure uniform conditions of humidity, 
has been brought out recently by Parks-Cramer Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. Use of this device is said to enable 
ore uniform regulation of humidity than is possible by 
and control, and at the same time to reduce the operat- 
ng cost. In addition, automatically regulated humidifi- 
ation reduces regain variation and thus simplifies the 
regain-adjustment problem in spinning. 

In the Hygrostat, strands of human hair are mounted 
lirectly in the path of a draft of room air induced by a 
small ejector. These sensitive strands react quickly to 
any change in the moisture content of the air and imme- 
diately actuate the regulator. Since the regulator is de- 
signed as a precision instrument—sensitive, accurate, and 
dependable—high-grade materials are used throughout. 
(o secure any desired degree of relative humidity, the 
calibrated scale is set at proper position, and the Hygro- 
stat holds the humidity at that point. The upper end of 
the actuating member is secured to a yielding spring, so 
that unusually dry conditions will not throw undue strain 
on the hygroscopic element. A compensating screw is 
provided to bring the device back on scale as it becomes 
necessary. The relative-humidity setting is changed by 
turning the indicating scale at the bottom of the instru- 
ment. This can be done by anyone provided with the 
regultor key; but the setting cannot be tampered with 
by an unauthorized person. 


Device for Originating Designs 
for Fabrics 


HX Treinis system of designing, developed by 

Leonard R. Treinis, 74 Bay 26th St., Brooklyn, 

N. Y., is a method of originating new and unusual de- 

signs for all mediums requiring designs worked out on 

cross-section paper. The designing is done by a system 
of cards called “Jac-Cards.” 

Some of the products to which this system may be 


SAC «CARDS 


Device for originating designs for knit goods and woven fabrics 


New Machinery & Processes 
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applied are fancy worsted 
weaves, fancy elastic webbing 
for garters and_ suspenders, 
fancy borders for toweling, de- 
e signs for rugs and carpets, de- 
signs for silk cloths used for 
neckties and dress goods, de- 
signs for flat and circular jac- 
quard machines in multi-color 
work, designs for fancy seam- 
less hosiery made by reverse 
plating, designs for fancy 
seamless hosiery using a float- 
ing thread, and designs for 
trick-wheel knitting machines. 

Designing with Jac-Cards is 
said to have many advantages 
over the present method of 
graph-paper designing. For 
example, in designing fancy 
seamless hosiery made by re- 
verse plating, countless new 
and pleasing hosiery designs 
may be created quickly with- 


ph ei. 


— 








ad la rE tet Ria out even using pencil and 
regulator paper. Each design as created 


is a balanced unit matching 
perfectly both horizontally and vertically. The Jac- 
Cards show how the design will look up and down 
the stocking and also around the stocking. With this 
design system one design unit fits all machines regardless 
of the number of needles in the machine. On knitting 
machines using vertical selectors to control the design, 
one set of selectors will make countless new designs in- 
stead of only the one design the selectors were cut for. 

The number of cards in a series of Jac-Cards varies 
with the type of machine for which the designs are in- 
tended and the number of steps to be used in adapting 
the design to the machine. The particular series of 
Jac-Cards illustrated contains 48 cards. 

The upper edge of each card in the series is marked 
similar to a line of a design on a sheet of cross-section 
paper. There are 24 different markings in the Series A 
cards illustrated. These cards are numbered from 1 to 
24. There are two No. 1 cards, two No. 2 
cards, etc. Half the cards are arranged in 
order from 1 to 24, with No. 1 card on bottom. 
The remaining cards are arranged from 24 
to 1, with No. 24 card on bottom. ‘The sec- 
ond half of the cards is placed on the first 
half. The 48 cards will then be arranged 
with the No. 1 cards on top and bottom and 
the No. 24 cards in the middle of the deck. 
The master design formed by this series of 
Jac-Cards will then be seen by exposing about 
fg in. of the marked edge of each card. The 
illustration on the left shows this arrange- 
ment. 

Countless new designs are quickly obtained 
merely by changing the numerical arrange- 
ment of the Jac-Cards. Symmetrical designs 
will always be created by rearranging one- 
half of the cards (from 1 to 24) in the same 
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Ironing machine for rayon underwear 


order as the other half of the cards (from 24 to 1). 
The latter is the only rule to follow in changing the cards 
to get new designs. Otherwise there is no limitation on 
the numerical arrangements of the cards. Every possi- 
bility that the mind suggests in changing the position of 
the cards will yield a new design. 

The illustration on the right shows a new design 
created by the Series A Jac-Cards. To get this design, 
half the cards were re-arranged four at a time in 
the following order : 4-3-2-1, 8-7-6-5, 12-11-10-9, 
16-15-14-13, 20-19-18-17, 24-23-22-21. The other half 
of the cards were arranged in the same order. The 
center illustration shows another arrangement of Series A 
with the deck of Jac-Cards broken up. When the cards 
in this arrangement are stacked like the sets on either 
side, a new design will be seen. 

When the marked edges of the cards are held ver- 
tically, the design will correspond to the pattern up and 
down the stocking. By holding the cards vertically and 
shifting the bottom half of the cards to the top, the 
repeat of the pattern around the stocking is seen. 

When the marked edges of the cards are vertical, they 
correspond to the selectors that fit into the drum of the 
machine. The selectors should be knocked out using the 
markings on the edges of the cards as guides, in the same 
manner that the selectors are now cut to correspond 
with a line of design on graph paper. When this system 
is followed, every new design created by a series of 
Jac-Cards may be duplicated on the machine using the 
original selectors. The selectors are merely rearranged 
in the drum of the machine to correspond with any new 
arrangement of the Jac-Cards. The expense of knocking 
out new selectors is minimized; and a saving is effected 
by using a set of selectors a great many times instead of 
only once. 


Comparative-Size Yarn Table 


UICK comparison of yarn sizes is made possible by 
means of a comparative-size sliding yarn table issued 
by T. J. Porter & Sons, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The table, which is of handy pocket size, contains infor- 
mation of value to textile manufacturers; it is being 
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distributed without charge to friends and customers. 

By means of the table, sizes of various types of yarns 
are easily compared. For example, if the slide is set so 
that 18 appears in the cotton column, it can be seen at 
once that an 18s cotton equals in size a 27s worsted, a 
50-cut woolen, a 10-run.woolen, a 30s metric, or a 300- 
denier rayon. Yardage to the pound and the weight in 
grains per 100 yd. are also given. In addition, other yarn 
calculations are simplified. 


Ironing Machine for Rayon 
Underwear 


EVELOPMENT of an improved commercial 

machine for ironing rayon underwear has been an- 
nounced by the Ironrite Eastern Corp., 225 West 34th 
St., New York. This industrial-type Ironrite is said to 
be applicable to all classes of rayon underwear and to 
give results superior to hand ironing. Among the fea- 
tures of the machine are two open ends, enabling the 
operator to iron at either end of the machine. In using 
the Ironrite the fabric is run under the roll and over the 
shoe, so that the points on the shoe fan out the gathers 
and insure complete ironing. The machine is designed 
to give uniform pressure at all points without leaving 
iron marks, while knee control permits the operator to 
use both hands to manipulate the garments. 


Motor Starter with Fusible 
Disconnect Switch 
UTLER-HAMMER, INC., 207 Twelfth St., Mil 


waukee, Wis., announce the development of a new 
a.c. across-the-line, automatic starter combined with a 
fusible disconnect switch in a single steel enclosing case. 
This new starter may be used in place of the separate 
starter and fusible disconnect switch, requiring less space 
and simplifying installation. 
A feature is a wiring channel between the starter 
panel and the back of the enclosing case; this allows the 





Motor starter with fusible 
disconnect switch 





counecting wires to be run behind the panel, where they 
cannot interfere with the operation of the starter. Ample 
room is provided to bring all of the connecting wires in 
at either the top or the bottom of the case according 
to installation requirements. All parts are mounted on 
back plate which is easily removed for pulling and 
icing of line and motor wiring. 
[he disconnect switch is manually operated from the 
itside of the enclosing case. A cover interlock prevents 
opening the cover when the switch is closed and prevents 
closing the switch if the cover is open, unless the inter- 
lock*is manually released. An electrical interlock insures 
that the magnetic contactor of the starter is always open 
when the disconnect switch is open. The fuse clips are 
mounted on a slate base, just below the disconnect 
switch. 


Slitting Machine for Knit Goods 


IGH-SPEED slitting machines for knit goods have 

been placed on the market recently by J. A. Firsch- 
ing, Jr., Inc., 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. Knit-cloth 
slitting machine No. 1 is designed to cut an entire roll 
of tubular fabric into strips and to roll it on a paper core 
in one operation. It is stated that from 100 to 150 ft. 
of cloth per minute can be cut without curling, and that 
various widths can be cut at one time. Another advan- 
tage claimed is that all weights of knitted fabric of 
woolen, cotton, rayon, or silk are handled satisfactorily. 
The high production of the device and its accuracy are 
said to result in savings of both material and labor 
Standard equipment includes bronze bearings throughout, 
Zerk oiling system, and motor drive. 


Vibration-Insulating Material 
\ VIBRATION-INSULATING material consisting 


d of a resilient, rubber-like substance held between 
coarsely woven jute cloth or burlap is being offered by 
the International Products Corp., 425 Van Buren St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., under the trade name, Keldur. Like 
rubber, it tends to deaden noise and check vibration. But 

is claimed not to be subject to deterioration in the 
presence of oil and not to harden. It possesses dura- 
bility against mechanical and chemical disturbances and 
is said to retain its elasticity almost indefinitely. The 
tial compression varies between 1 and 6%. 





Pressure regulator 
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Slitting machine 
for knit goods 


The material can be used for either light or heavy 
textile machinery, for motors and generators, presses, 
transmission equipment, prime movers, and all kinds 
of machinery where noise and vibration are to be held 
at a minimum. It can be used to soundprooof doors 
and walls, and as a floor covering over concrete. 

Between the frame of the machine and Keldur 
wooden strips 14 to 2 in. in thickness should be placed, 
preferably connected together in the form of a frame. 
If, for example, a motor is to be insulated, two planks 
are placed under the sliding track and the insulating 
material is tacked to the planks, which are bolted to the 
floor, wall, or ceiling in the usual way. Thin metal 
plates can be substituted for the boards, and this pro- 
cedure would be desirable for appearance’ sake in the 
case of a built-in motor drive on a production machine. 


Pressure Regulator 


NNOUNCEMENT of a single-pole pressure regu- 
lator, exceptionally small in size, is made by Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., 207 Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. This 
new device, designated as Bulletin 10,006, can be used as 
a starting switch for motors up to one horsepower, 230 
volts, a.c. or d.c., or as a pilot switch in the control cir- 
cuit of automatic starters for larger motors. The regu- 
lator closes the circuit at low pressure and opens the 
circuit at high pressure. It can be adjusted to open the 
circuit at any pressure from 30 to 200 Ib. 

Applications are said to range over a wide field; it 
can be used for maintaining pressure on systems con- 
taining air, gas, water or other similar fluids. For air- 
compressor service, a small unloader device at the side 
of the case removes back pressure. 

To withstand moist atmospheres, the enclosing case is 
black japanned and metal working parts are cadmium 
plated. Double-break silver contacts prevent pitting and 
insure good contact. The diaphragm is of rubber. Con- 
duit knockout holes in the case facilitate wiring. 
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Firmer Wool Markets Are Probable 


Increased Stability of Raw Material Would Bring Improvement in Yarn 
> and Cloth Prices. Savs Dr. Hanev 


HE wool manufacturing industry 
improved somewhat ‘uring May. 
The strength of raw-wool prices 
\ustralia and South America was 
confirmed by the closing of the London 
auctions at 5 to 15% aj, the close 
| the previous series. The .,.«iook for 
stability of raw-material” jivices is of 
outstanding importance to wool textile 
manufacturers. , 
he April statistics indicated  in- 
creased activity in practically all 
branches of the wool-manufacturing in- 
lustry, and production in the various 
stages of manufacture appeared to be in 
good balance. But, regardless of the 
direction of activity, the level of activity 
is low, and, with continued low buying 
power, can not be expected to make any 
but slow gains. Low farm income and 
) increase in factory payrolls and em- 
ployment, together with low exports, 
ndicate the condition of general pur- 
chasing power and demand.  Conse- 
quently, the demand for wool apparel 
weak, and buying is likely to be held 
lown to minimum requirements for some 
me, 


THE FAVORABLE FACTORS 


1. Foreign raw wool prices were 
tronger in April, both in primary and 
secondary markets. The maladjust- 
ent between domestic and _ foreign 
ices is tending to diminish. 
2. Stocks of raw wool in the hands 
dealers and manufacturers at the end 
the first quarter were the lowest in 
e post-war period. 
3. Mill consumption of raw wool in- 
eased during April. Almost all 
inches of wool-machinery activity 


so increased more than seasonally over 
irch. 

+. Receipts and imports of raw wool 
ve been increasing more than season- 
v for two months without any propor- 


SUMMARY 


With foreign wool markets strong 
and domestic wool stocks much 
reduced, firmer markets here are 
probable. Worsted yarns are likely 
to fall but little lower. Broadly 
speaking, cloth markets now appear 
to be stabilized. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three mqnths ahead. The Analystis 
based on‘statistical data and does not 
reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


tionate weakening of prices, indicating 
an increase in demand. 

5. Bradford top and yarn prices have 
been rising in recent weeks. 

6. Wholesale dry-goods 
creased in April. 

7. The Wool Institute’s April statis- 
tics indicate a decline in stocks of cloth; 
production and billings are about equal. 

8. Payrolls and employment in United 
States factories decreased slightly less 
than is usual in April. This suggests 
more stable urban consuming power. 

9. The leading manufacturer an- 
nounced some advances in cloth prices. 


sales. in- 


THE UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


1. The number of sheep in most of 
the northern-hemisphere countries, ex- 
cept Russia, is larger than a year ago. 
The clip in the Southern Hemisphere is 
expected to be large in 1930. 

2. Domestic raw wool prices are still 
out of line with prices of similar foreign 
grades. 

3. Both and weavers’ 


spinners’ re- 
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placement margins have declined in re- 
cent months. 

4. Commodity prices in general are 
still weak. 

5. The purchasing power of farmers 
and factory laborers is poor, and ex- 
ports in general continue to decline. 

6. The P-V Line is still below normal. 

7. The apparel trades are buying from 
hand to mouth, and in some instances 
stocks of cloth are backing up on the 
manutacturer. 

The favorable factors seem to be 
stronger this month, and are of more 
immediate importance. Domestic wool 
prices are so influenced by foreign wools 
that higher prices abroad will, after 
some lag, tend to bring stronger wool 
markets here. They improve sentiment. 
Yet the rise in foreign wools cannot be 
expected to carry on at the recent rate. 
There has been no recent fundamental 
change in supply conditions, and world 
commodity markets continue depressed. 
The improvement probably marks the 
end of the declining trend in wool prices 
abroad, but so far is in the nature of 
a “covering” movement by “shorts.” 


RAaw-WooL STATISTICAL POSITION 


STRONGER 

The Textire Wortp index of raw- 
wool prices declined during May to 
65.4% of the average for 1921-1928. 
This compares with an index of 66.9% 
in April and 93.8% in May, 1929. Raw- 
wool prices, as measured by this index, 
are the lowest since January, 1921. 

The decline in raw-wool prices in 
this country has been going on, notwith- 
standing the tendency toward higher 
prices in most foreign markets. Do- 
mestic prices are still too high com- 
pared with foreign prices, and the re- 
adjustment between the two may take 
a considerable amount of time. 

The statistical position of raw wool, 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Announcement! 


Pp tops at nearly ONE-HALF (14) the cost of silk. 


Many of our full-fashioned hosiery customers are now 
using with very good success, our high-grade COMBED SEA 
ISLAND MERCERIZED GASSED Yarn dyed in INDAN- 
THRENE colors for their picots and striping instead of expen- 
sive silk. 


This yarn is spun from the finest Sea Island cotton, making it 
very strong, smooth and with an exceptional high lustre. It is 
also being used with marked success in making of shadow 
clocks. We can supply this yarn in counts from 50/2 to 140/2. 


If you are making picot tops or shadow clocks, send for a 
sample cone today for a trial—we are sure you will be very 
pleased with the results. 


MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


°*From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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tinued to decline at nearly the same rate 
as in April. The index fell to 78.3% 
of the average for 1921-1928, which 
compares with an index of 80.8% in 
April and 95.6% a year ago. This 
brings the TeExT1LE Wortp yarn price 
index to a new post-war low. The pre- 
vious bottom was touched during the 
fall of 1921. This agrees fairly well 
with the general level of commodity 
prices, for the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ wholesale commodity price index 
also touched new post-war lows in re- 
cent months. 

Domestic raw-wool prices continued 
to decline in May, and, since yarn prices 
tend to lag raw-wool prices slightly, 
further weakness in yarn is not unlikely. 
But there is another side to the picture. 
Worsted spindle activity was reduced in 
\pril to the lowest level since January, 
1921, while loom activity increased, thus 
making for a better balance between 
yarn production and consumption. And 
this increase in loom activity probably 
Was a healthy one, as indicated by our 
cloth barometer. 

Vhen the balance between spindle 
loom activity is as favorable as it 
during April, an improvement in 
replacement margin of spinners is 

usually not far off. It now seems prob- 

‘ that the margins will make a better 

wing within the next few months, 

wed by firmer yarn prices. Any 
rovement in raw-wool prices would 
uickly reflected in the price of yarn. 


Yoo, CLotH SITUATION IMPROVES 
FURTHER 

he Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cloth 

e index during April declined to 
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Fig. 2. 
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age, Dept. of Commerce; 
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Wool Cloth Price—TExTILE 


Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted aver- 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for 


seasonal variation, three-month moving average, Federal Reserve Board; 
Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


88.4% of the average for 1921-28, This 
compares with the March figure of 
89.8%, and with 99.0% for April, 1929. 
Not since March, 1922, have wool cloth 
prices been so low. 

The weakness of cloth prices, how- 
ever, has been chiefly the reflection of 
a weak raw-wool market, for the cur- 
rent replacement margins of wool textile 
manufacturers are not much below the 
February level, which was the highest 
since 1925. That is to say, although the 
declines in raw-wool prices have been 
followed by declines in cloth prices, and 
although demand has been poor, manu- 
facturers have so regulated their output 
that they have reduced their unit cost. 
Cloth prices have declined less per 
pound than have raw-wool prices, be- 
cause of the control over the supply 
factors. 

It is not to be expected that wool-cloth 
prices in terms of cents per pound will 
decline as much as raw-wool prices. 
Certainly comparisons on a percentage 
basis are erroneous, and not to be con- 
sidered when price spreads are meas- 
ured. - Allowing for a few months lag 
in reflecting lower raw-wool prices, 
cloth prices should not decline so long 
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as production is kept down to require- 
ments. 


APRIL STATISTICS BETTER 


April statistics show that this is being 
done. The Wool Institute’s cloth sta- 
tistics show a decline in stocks, while 
billings have caught up with production. 
Wholesale dry-goods sales improved for 
the second successive month. This is 
offset somewhat by the fact that Easter 
came in April, and also by the fact that 
the loom activity index increased slightly 
during that month. The tendency, how- 
ever, has been for the spread between 
the wholesale dry-goods sales index and 
the index of loom activity to become 
more favorable. Under these circum- 
stances, manufacturers’ margins are 
likely to hold up fairly well, even though 
the prices of wool cloth decline for an- 
other month or two. 

Some grades of cloth have’ been 
marked up recently, and, although prices 
in the cloth market in recent years have 
followed rather than led the prices of 
the raw material and semi-finished 


goods, the recent increases will probably 
operate to check the rate of decline in 
the cloth price averages. 
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CANNON- 


EWING-THOMAS 
Mercerized 


YARNS! 


We can say no better 
of Cannon and Ewing- 
Thomas than that... 
each complements the 


other. 


A new interpretation of 
mercerizing service is 
found in this newly- 
paired combination. New 
because it brings to- 
gether the matchless 
combed yarn resources 
of Cannon and _s the 
processing excellence of 
Ewing-Thomas. Samples 


and quotations gladly. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N.Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Sales Agents 
EWING-THOMAS CORP. 
Mercerized Yarns and Thrown Silk 


AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
IMPORTED DUTCH ENKA RAYON 


for the Southern States 
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TEXTILE MARKETS: Cotton 
market continues to 
under the influence of lack of buy- 
Certain sellers look for improve- 
during June when the progress of 
iulment is more likely to make itself 
Other mill men cannot foresee any 
ined betterment until next year. 
latter claim that the greatest hope 
in building a strong foundation for 


Foc rds 


Woot TEXTILE MARKETS 


\Vool goods orders, just before and 
ce the holiday, have been fair. Dupli- 
cate business has been coming in stead- 
with a tendency toward increased 
e for individual orders as well as in 
he total volume. Tropical lines are in- 
complete, but buyers have been around 
the market and have expressed interest ; 
in several instances pre-opening busi- 
ness has resulted. Favorable comment 
voiced by sellers regarding the 
plans for cooperation advanced by A. D. 
\Whiteside at the meeting of the Wool 
Institute. Worsted varns are firmer and 
slightly more active. 


yas 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Heavyweight underwear market steady 


and knitters look for a quiet two months, 
followed by a decided increase in buying 
in August. Moderate call for summer- 
weight cottons and rayons. Outerwear 
continues firm, with sustained interest 
in bathing-suits and polo shirts and 
berets; fancy sweaters quiet. Good call 
for women’s low-priced hosiery. Men’s 
rayon half-hose active, but prices are 
soft; knitters complain of surplus of 
inferior half-hose on the market at buy- 
ers’ prices. Buyers continue sampling 
dull-luster full-fashioned, but orders are 
light. 


SILK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk has dropped 33 to 37c., fol- 
lowing a hectic week in which buying 
was restricted to bargain business; silk 
is now purchasable at unprecedented 
low levels, and no real improvement is 
in sight. Softening of Japanese mar 
ket and indifferent domestic demand 
caused decline. Thrown varn weakened 
in sympathy, the drop being followed by 
active buying. Spun silk firm, and buy- 
ers have placed considerable future busi- 
Broadsilk tone improves; cutters 
buying for July and August. Increased 
confidence, due to fall buying was week’s 
feature in rayon market. 


ness. 


No Trend in Textile Shares 


Good Stocks Available at Low Prices 
on Dividend Uncertainty 


Boston. 
NOTHER slow, featureless week 
4 Ain textile mill shares. At the Bos- 
ton stock auctions 275 shares were sold, 
e only changes of importance being 
gain of 33 points in Merrimack Mfg. 
‘ommon and a decline of 23 points to 8§ 
York Mfg. on a sale of eight shares. 
the New Bedford district there was 
small movement in Pepperell from 
%S$ down to 97. Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ing Associates preferred sold at 63-65 
ith the common around 17. In Fall 
Kiver mill shares the Lincoln sold from 
125 to 113 and the Flint Mill at 20. 
(he Bancamerica-Blair merger pro- 
sal covering a dozen fine goods mills, 
s loomed large in financial and mill 
rcles during the week, but at time of 
riting the New York meeting of mill 
n and bankers had not taken place. 
one explanation of the postponement 
the conference of the various execu- 
es involved it is said that a special 
counting of the mills named in the 
erger has not yet been completed. 
\mong the various rumors is a re- 
rt that Edward R. Tinker, a former 
esident of Chase Securities Corp. is 
head the merger. A. W. Dimick of 
e Grosvenor-Dale Co. is mentioned 
r general manager and W. H. Lang- 





shaw of the Dartmouth Mig. Co. as 
head of the advisory board. During the 
week Bancamerica-Blair Corp.  an- 
nounced the election of Robert C 
Adams of the Equitable Trust Co. as a 
director and vice-president of the cor- 
poration. In some quarters it is_ be- 
lieved that the merger when completed 
will be much larger than the present 
proposition covering 12 mills. Other 
mills are said to be under consideration, 
including a large fine goods group. 


GoopaLL Net SHows SLiGHtT DECLINE 


Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me.. 
manufacturer of Palm Beach cloth and 
other specialty fabrics, reported net 


profits after taxes of $226,680 for 1929 
against $235,055 in 1928. During the 
last five months of 1929, however, the 
newly segregated security corporation 
had net of $71,341. Earnings of this 
textile company have shrunk rapidly in 
the past two years from the total (indi- 
cated by balance sheet comparison) of 
$1,563,284 in 1927, equal to $20.84 per 
share on the 75,000 shares of stock then 
outstanding. In 1926 profits were 
$1,316,679 or $17.54 per share; in 1925 
$800,511 $10.67 per share. As of 
July 31, 1929, the company reorganized 
segregating most of its security hold- 


or 
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ings, valued at $3,900,000, reducing the 
par value of its stock from $100 to $50, 
and -issuing one share « Goodall 
Securities Corp. stock of $50 par for 
each of the 75,000 shares of Goodall 
Worsted Co. It is now revealed that of 
the securities, valued at $3,939,000 on 


Dec. 31, 1929, $448,271 was in stocks 
(mostly industrial) and $3,490,738 was 
in bonds, including $1,525,605 U. S. 


governments, $655,147 public utilities, 
$359,039 industrials, and the balance in 
railroads, federal land banks, and state, 
city and foreign government obligations. 
At the end of last year the two com- 
panies combined had current assets of 
$8,538,466 against current liabilities of 
only $31,872. This represented no sub- 
stantial change from the 1928 figures of 
$8,499,450 and $23,932. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD DivIDEND 


Passing of the Mohawk Carpet Co. 
$3 dividend recently focussed attention 
upon an unsatisfactory earnings situa- 
tion. The fact that the common stock 
of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
listed on the Boston Stock Exchange, is 
selling around the year’s low of 
compared with the 1930 peak of 80, 
suggests that the conditions dictating 
the passing of the Mohawk Carpet divi- 
dend are probably more or less general 
in the carpet industry. Bigelow, it will 
be recalled, absorbed Stephen Sanford 
& Sons of Amsterdam, N. Y., last year, 
paying $5,000,000 in notes and 73,350 
shares of its common stock for the San- 
ford properties, increasing its outstand- 
ing common to 314,384 shares, besides 
which are 27,243 shares of preferred. 


574, 


Juttus Kayser Cuts DivipENp 


The executive committee of Julius 
Kayer & Co. has recommended to 
directors, and subsequently approved by 
directors, that the annual dividend rate 
be reduced to $2.50. The stock at pres- 
ent is on a $4 annual basis. 
will meet July 2 for dividend action. 
President Van Praag states earnings 
for the year ending June 30, 1930, will 
be somewhat in excess of $3 a share on 
the stock. For the year ended June 30, 
1929, the company reported net income 
of $2,810,268 after depreciation, inter- 
est and federal taxes, equal after em- 
ployes, and preferred dividends to $8.56 
a share on the 322,747 shares of no par 
common. 


York Mec. 


The committee of the tax 
and mayor of Saco, Me., has adopted a 
resolve that the tax of York Mfg. Co. 
for 1930 be approximately $42,000, and 
further that the 1929 tax be discounted 
25% to settle the tax for that year. The 
matter of taxes has been the one point 
holding up offer of New England In- 


Directors 


TAX REBATE 


assessors 


dustries, Inc., for the company and the 
current resolves are in line with the 
company’s wishes. The offer of New 
England Industries to York stock- 


holders calls for exchange of one pre- 
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Double Glow 


ONE 





IN THE HEART 


ONE ON THE SURFACE 


OF DU PONT LOLUSTRA RAYON 


F you are now using du Pont Lolustra yarns, you may want to 
| explain to your customers just why it gives such distinctive tone 
to your fabrics. Tell them it’s the double glow! One glow is born 
within the yarn. . . like sunlight coming through a piece of La- 
lique glass. The other is a mobile surface glow. . . constantly chang- 


— 
Ing 2 


. always permanent. 


Du Pont Lolustra Rayons never lose their low lustre. This tone 


is made in the yarn... not painted on to wash away. 


If you don’t know Lolustra, ask us to show it to you in the 
various counts. Like all Du Pont Rayons, it has three basic advan- 
tages that bring economy and satisfaction to you: (1) It is a clean 
yarn... which means fewer interruptions in the mill. (2) It has 
suppleness and extraordinary covering power . . . essentials to fash- 
ion fabrics that must drape softly, cut easily, have a rich appear- 
ance. (3) A perfect balance of denier per filament gives it strength 
and beauty. Write or telephone for a salesman to give you detailed 
infonnation about any type of rayon you require. Du Pont Rayon 


Company, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


UF ONT 


REG.U.S. YL 


Members of the Rayon Institute of America 


A 
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THINGS 
WE ARE PROUD OF 


THAT du Pont Super Extra 
varns are now being used in one 
of the season's smartest fabrics 
. spiral crepes. 
THAT no one has caught up 
with us in the matter of pack- 
aging. Everybody knows that 
du Pont’s scientific put-ups save 
money for mills. 


THAT du Pont is far ahead in 
the making of fine deniers. 
This fact gives us leadership in 
the new trading-up market. 


THAT Lolustra is being used 
successfully in full-fashioned 
hosiery. 





red and one-fifth of a share of com- 
m for each share of York common 
ck. The highest offer that York has 
eviously been able to obtain for its 
ysical property was $250,000, which 
ith net assets, would mean a liquidat- 
¢ value of not exceeding $15 per 
are less the necessary court expenses, 
c., and that only after delay. 
Stockholders of the Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, have received a 
uarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on 
| their preferred stock. Concerning the 
passing of the dividend on the common 
stock the company states that current 
irnings fell off and it is desired to 
onserve resources and _ protect the 
trong asset position of the company. 


Boston StTocK AUCTIONS 
lhe following sales of textile shares 
vere made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


shrs Mill Par Price Change 
27 Associated Textile ; . 35-36} ; 
22 Amoskeag, pfd. (oldstock) 100 653 2 
44 West Point.. 100 100 34 
35 Naumkeag. 100 84-88 

13, Hamilton Woolen 100 40 

8 York. 100 83 23 
20 Merrimack Mfg. com... 100 54 +- 32 

> Richmond Lace 100 8 

21 Whitman Mills 100 7% + 3 

5 Plymouth Cordage 100 82 j 
280 Total 

FURTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A decline of 96c. 


was registered in the average bid price 
of 25 common stocks of southern cotton 
mills for the week ended May 31, ac- 
cording to figures released by R. 5S. 
Dickson & Co. in their weekly summary 
of textile shares. The closing bid price 
of the group stood at 75.96 as compared 
vith 76.92 for the previous week. 
lrading was relatively quiet throughout 
the month, and a net decline of $3.20 
vas recorded for the four weeks. 


Burlap Trading Lags 


Burlap futures on the exchange at 
mid-week continued dull. Buyers’ and 
sellers’ price ideas were unchanged. The 
ictual market was quiet. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot and afloat were 
5.25-5.35c.; June shipment, 5.30c.; July- 
September shipment, 5.35c.; October- 
December, 5.45c. The 105 oz. 40s for 
spot and afloat were 6.60-6.85c.; June 
shipment, 6.75c.; July-September, 6.85c. ; 
October-December, 6.90c. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
vools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
lelphia and New York for the week 
ended May 31, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 
5,767,000 45,510,000 38,300,000 
1,512,000 39,973,000 65,098,000 
7,279,000 85,483,000 103,398,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Domestic 
Foreign 


Cotal 


Boston 1,512,000 39,973,000 65,098,000 
Philadelphia 863,000 27,199,000 38,064,000 
New York 506,000 25,065,000 38,458,000 

Total 2,881,000 92,237,000 141,620,000 
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Cotton Yarn Prices Sagging 


Competition for Small Available 
Volume of Trade Forces Reductions 


PHILADELPHIA. 

— for yarns of all varieties 

is dull, and, notwithstanding curtail- 
ment among spinners more drastic than 
previously noted, the price situation in 
selling centers is no stronger. The mar- 
ket is continually weakened by spinners 
who are so anxious to book enough busi- 
ness to last them for the next week or 
two, that they cut prices recklessly. Al- 
though several, including mercerizers, 
report larger specifications on old con- 
tracts, the change for the better has not 
been widespread. 

There is comparatively little varn be 
ing carried by manufacturers in their 
warehouses and active numbers are at a 
low level. In numerous instances manu- 
facturers are holding supplies of yarns 
in counts no longer required for their 
goods, and such odd lots are causing the 
market to drag more than it would under 
its own weight. 

Yarn supplies in spinners’ hands are 
reported not excessive but adequate. 
They have not piled up large inventories, 
but are shipping bulk of current spin 
nings based upon their low rate of 
spindle activity. The large stocks are 
being carried by local dealers and for 
this they are not to blame in a majority 
of instances. 


DEALERS’ StTocKs LARGE 


Manufacturers have placed business 
with them on which they are refusing to 
accept delivery required in contract. 
Yarns on such contracts which are 
shipped by spinners and not accepted by 
the manufacturer, are piling up in 
dealers’ warehouses and are larger than 
many dealers have carried in their his- 
tory. These stocks must first be liqui- 
dated to manufacturers before there can 
be a decided improvement fundamentally 
in the sales yarn situation. Yarns in this 
position have been financed by the 
dealer who in unfavorable markets seen 
during the last two months has proved a 
substantial buffer for both manufacturer 
and spinner. 

Several southern power companies 
have made the announcement that spin- 
ners will not be charged with minimum 
rate during the next two months and 
for this reason many spinners will cur- 
tail more than before. If the minimum 
rate had been left effective, many would 
have run two or three days a week in 
order to decrease losses, but, with mini- 
mum power charge removed, they will 
be free to close their plants if they so 
desire. 

QuoTaTIONS ARE EASIER 


There has been continual sniping at 
the spinners’ price level and sales made 
here have in most instances been a full 
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For ex 
ample, spinners are quoting 30s-2 warps 


cent under the quotation level. 


at 334c., a few taking 33c., but sales 
have been reported in fair-sized quanti- 
ties at 32c. This week one dealer is 
offering 30s-2 of unknown quality at 
3ljc. This sagging price trend is result 
of poor demand over a long period and 
will continue until a bullish incentive 
makes itself felt. 

In spite of the lack of satisfactory de- 
mand a few dealers have succeeded in 
making fair-size sales, the largest being 
25,000 Ib., calling for 26s cones at 314c. 
for summer delivery; 10,000 Ib., of 20s 
cones were moved at 29c. calling for 
better than average grade varn; in 
weaving yarns, sales have been made at 
325c. for 30s-2, none being lower 
than 32c. 

There has been no distinction between 
weaving and knitting demand, both be- 
ing dull. Knitters in New York and 
Pennsylvania are reported to be operat- 
ating at 50% capacity and in view of 
this their yarn buying is small. Trad 
ing during May was about half of the 
same month a year previous, and about 
three-quarters of the volume for May 
two years ago. This indicates that com- 
pared with last year, when trading was 
active, sales average only 50% but give 
a more favorable appearance when com- 
pared with 1928, 


New York—Carded cotton yarn 
trading shows an improved tone, al- 
though actual business is still somewhat 
backward. For several weeks there has 
been a gradual increase in the amount 
of inquiry received, with a slight addi- 
tional growth in the volume of trans- 
actions. To all appearances, buyers are 
fast approaching a point where addi- 
tional sales of their finished products 
will necessitate placing yarn commit- 
ments. Stocks of yarn in consumers’ 
hands are judged to be at a minimum 
due to heavy curtailment of purchases 
for many weeks. 

Uncertainty about raw cotton and 
yarn prices has been a main reason why 
more business has not been placed. No 
one can be certain of the future course 
of the cotton market, but dealers feel 
that as soon as buyers believe that the 
varn market has reached its low point, 


purchasing will turn more active. For 
weeks, the market has had an easier 


tendency. This downward price trend 
has become less apparent recently and 
quotations seem to be hovering around 
the same level. Another few days of this, 
say sellers, and orders for medium sized 
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¥ To toll you what you want to know about rayon yari:s 


and their more profitable use. This is No. I of the series, 


rrom FIFTY cartoaps 


To FINISHED CONE! 


FIFTY CARLOADS of raw material are 
represented in every working batch of 
Crown Brand Rayon Yarns. Every one 
of these perfect pure-white cones is a 
composite of materials selected and 
blended from tons of basic supplies. 
¥ So precise is the manufacturing 
process that instead of measuring out 
so much of a given chemical, for in- 
stance, limited quantities are drawn 
from many sources and these blended 
together with scientific precision. After 
this primary blending comes the final 
blending of all ingredients, and while 
The Viscose Company produces more 
than half of all the rayon yarn manu- 
factured in this country, 70,000,000 
pounds a year, every pound is turned 
out with this same exactitude. §¢ The 
result, of course, is entirely in your 
favor — as a weaver or knitter using 
Crown Brand Rayon Yarns. When you 
start with this better yarn, you get a bet- 
ter finished product. And you can buy 
it in any variety, delivered to you in the 
form most economical for its use. Ad- 
dress us freely for technical or general 


information on any rayon problems. 


THE 


ivi 
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uantities wil most probably be placed. 

Insulators have made inquiries for 
ir sized lots and those interested in 
e export end tell of increased inter- 
st from foreign sources. 


Boston.—The month in cotton yarns 
opens with little visible change for the 
tter. May was featured by the poor- 
est volume business of the vear and a 
veneral though restricted shrinkage in 
prices. As there is a general feeling 
that raw cotton will work to a lower 
evel, yarn prospects are not particularly 
bright for the near future. 

Cotton yarn dealers locally report a 
slightly better business than in the pre- 
ceding week. Inquiry is somewhat 
broader, call for shipments more active 
and with the exception of the price situa- 
tion conditions reflect a slight improve- 


aa 


ment. Inquiry in the market this week 
| was fairly well scattered among the 
\arious trades, with weavers and 


braiders showing perhaps a little more 
interest than other users. Wire cov- 
erers, while not placing much new 
business, are taking in fair quantities 
of yarns ordered some time ago. The 
most inactive spots at the moment in- 


clude the underwear trade and that por- 
tion of the worsted trade using cotton 
yarn in connection with their fabrics. 

The slight improvement this week is 
not a sufficiently important factor to in- 
dicate the trend for the next four to six 
weeks. Prices are very unsatisfactory 
due to the condition of the textile busi- 
ness generally, and low quotations offer 
at this time no particular inducement. 
The weakness is about evenly divided 
among the sellers who shade commis- 
sions and the smaller spinning plants. 
A majority of spinners have held firmly 
to previous asking prices and have not 
contributed in any way to reduction in 
market quotations. Consumers have now 
held up new business long enough to 
make the matter serious for some yarn 
mills. 

3uvers still insist on hand-to-mouth 
purchasing though they have but little 
stock yarn ahead, as proved by the fact 
that urgent requests for shipments are 
being made with each order booked. 
While some spinners have a little stock 
on hand, most of them have avoided ac- 
cumulations, preferring to reduce op- 
erating spindles. Interest of weavers 
was largely in coarse and medium num- 
bers with little attention to fine counts. 


Worsted Yarns Are Steadier 


Outerwear Yarns Attract Better 
Buying as Knitters Cover for Fall 


PHILADELPHIA. 

IRMNESS in the raw material 

market is causing more activity in 
yarns, outerwear spinners reporting the 
most active trading for two months; 
men’s wear mixture spinners state they 
have not noted any change for the 
better. The situation as a whole pre- 
sents an improved appearance and more 
buyers are ready to take yarn, which is 
urgently needed for immediate con- 
sumption, stocks all along the line being 
at a minimum. 

There has been no change in quota- 
tion level although spinners, especially 
of outerwear counts, are compelled to 
pay more when they need additional 
wool. There is little margin for them 
since these counts are selling at $1.074 
2-20s, 50s, best grade varns, with 
other varieties offered at $1.05 or even 
More manufacturers have bought 
outerwear counts, most of yarn being 
wanted right away, but there has also 
been a volume taken by spinners that 
will be delivered several months ahead. 


ror 


less. 


OUTERWEAR CONTRACTS PLACED 


This buying has been larger and for 
delivery further ahead than has been 
seen for many weeks. It was stimulated 
by the firmness in wools, although in 
several instances spinners believe it 
would have come anyway as much fall 









merchandise in knitted outerwear 


ordered for delivery to begin the latter 
half of July, and this does not give the 
manufacturer and spinner a great deal 


ot time. 


There has been a fair volume 


suits is declining as season nears end. 


Infants’ wear has been moving more 
upon 
Spin- 
ners report an expanding interest dur- 
ing the last two weeks, which gives the 
appearance of continuing for some time. 
Manufacturers find a larger number of 
buyers of this type merchandise in New 
York than at any previous time this 


rapidly. This has had an effect 
yarn buying by manufacturers. 


year. 


While outerwear interest has 


ing. 


buying will be curtailed. 
One manufacturer 


is 


here 


on that basis for some time. 
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is 


ot 
single yarns for fall delivery sold dur- 
ing the last two weeks, going to matu- 
facturers of light-weight sweaters, de- 
mand for yarns of this type for bathing- 


been 
expanding, the opposite has been true 
of men’s wear sales, yarn buying by this 
trade diminishing rather than improv- 
Indications are men’s wear mills 
have come to end of the orders thev 
booked slightly more than a month ago. 
and until new ones are received yarn 


running 
day and night and it is reported he has 
orders in hand to permit him to continue 
Others 


are not in so fortunate a position and 
are running on reduced — schedules. 
Leading mills, comparatively few in 
number, are running fairly well, but the 
rank and file needs business badly. The 
heavyweight to date has been 
slow, and, with exception of one mix- 
ture spinner, all state that demand for 
varns has been considerably under that 
for the 1929 heavyweight season. 


season 


SMALL StTocKs APPARENT 


lhe bright aspect to the sales yarn 
market undoubtedly found in the 
smallness of stocks in manufacturers’ 
and spinners’ hands, being smaller than 
in any previous period of dullness. The 
fact spinners have been curtailing dras- 
tically is seen in machinery activity 
statistics released by the Department 
of Commerce which show a 30% decline 
in spindle activity as compared with a 
year ago. 


is 


1s 


Showing of new dress goods lines has 
not resulted in placing of large yarn 
with spinners. This business 
will go to a small group who are able 
to produce the finest counts being used 
by these manufacturers in an attempt to 
merchandise a fabric that will prove 
more popular than in recent years; 60s 
and 70s are widely used in the new 
lines. There has been little yarn taken 
by dress goods mills for months and any 
improvement here would prove of in- 
estimable value to the sales varn situa- 
tion. 


orders 


@Spun Silk 
Market Steady 


ROADSILK mills are placing both 

spot and future orders for spun silk 
varn, but none of the contracts are large. 
Shantungs are still a big factor in broad- 
goods sales, weavers say, and they are 
calling steadily for 60/2 for the pro- 
duction of this line. Spinners note a 
slightly increased interest in 62 singles, 
also from the broadsilk trade. 

Knitters are not buying. Spun silk 
prices continue firm, and the tone of the 
market is good. Sales are less than last 
week, and are expected to show the 
normal summer decline for the next two 
months. However, there is no sign of 


let-up in the consumer interest in shan- 
tungs, and spinners believe this will 
bring a moderate call for 60/2 for some 


time. 
MEN’s WEAR SLACKENS 


With the season now closing, spin- 
ners have every reason to feel satisfied. 
Spun yarn is in decidedly a better posi 
tion than the other divisions of the silk 
industry. Considering the industrial de- 
pression, spinners fared well, thanks 
largely to the success of “Sports Silk 


Week,” which stimulated demand for 
varn, and brought shantungs to the 


foreground among the season’s broad- 
It is still too early to gage 


silk fabrics. 
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Piece Dyeing W eighting - Finishing 





‘loire — Hosiery — 
Roller and Screen Printing—Rayon and Celanese—Ribbons 
Skein Silk—Knitted Fabrics —Mixed Goods. 
NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 
Paterson, N. . 
Genecal Offices: 
East Paterson, N. ). 
New York Salesroom: 152 “ladison Avenue. 
Works: Paterson, N. J., East Paterson, N. J., Allentown, 
Penn., Williamsport, Penn. 
Canadian Branches: Dominion Silk [yveing and Finishing 
Company, |Limited: Dominion Silk Printing, Limited, 


| Jrummondville. P. ®., Canada. 






the sales of the first half-year but spin- 
ners expect them to be substantially 
ahead of last year. 


® ThrowstersConfident, 
Despite Price Drop 


HROWN silk prices have declined 

20 to 40c., due to the drop in raw 
silk quotations. Throwsters report a 
spotty call for canton crepes from broad- 
silk mills, and numerous inquiries for 
crepe and grenadine twist yarns from 
hosiery mills. Despite all the promo- 
tion of dull-luster hosiery, the actual 
yarn business represented by this vogue 


continues small. Throwsters are going 


ahead cautiously now in their output 
of the crepe and grenadine twists. 
There is no weakening in the belief that 
the dull-luster hosiery has a future and 
that it will stimulate the demand from 
knitters for the broadsilk yarns, but the 
thrown silk producers feel this develop- 
ment will be slower than first expected. 

The cut in yarn prices has had the 
usual effect of stimulating demand, but 
there is also some non-bargain business 
being placed, throwsters say. Paradoxi- 
cally enough, considering the raw silk 


situation, the thrown silk market is 
more confident this week. Consuming 


industries show increased interest, and 
manufacturers are beginning to feel out 
the yarn market, regarding fall 
tracts. 


con- 


Rayon Selling to Sept. | 


Trend to Future Coverage 
Improves Tone of Market 


HE growing confidence in industry 

regarding prospects for fall, is hav- 
ing the expected favorable effect on the 
rayon varn market. Demand to cover 
nearby needs has eased off, as is usual 
at this time of the year, but both knit- 
ters and weavers have begun to cover 
for fall. Several producers report writ- 
ing future orders; none of this business 
is large, but it is considered significant 
as indicating increased confidence. 

One of the foremost rayon companies 
received considerable future business 
this week, some orders as far ahead as 
Sept. 1. The bulk of this demand came 
from broadsilk and cotton weavers. No 
sudden jump in future coverage i 
looked for, but the fact that this busi- 
ness has begun has had a strengthening 
reaction on the market. Producers now 
are fairly satisfied with the outlook: 
they receive encouraging reports from 
consuming industries regarding August- 
September prospects, and the general 
feeling is that the normal June-July lull 
will be less pronounced than usual. 


1s 


Hostery Mitts BuYING 


Current buying is divided between 
knitters and weavers. There has been a 
light but steady call for 100s, 125s and 
150s for half-hose production, and broad- 
silk mills are buying the finer sizes for 
rayon flat crepes. Rayon flat crepes 
continue to move well, these weavers 
say, and while they are not ready to 
venture future coverage on yarns, they 
are placing considerable spot business. 
Rayon half-hose is in a better position 
than previously thanks to the effort put 
forth in getting new attractive designs. 
Current rayon half-hose offerings in- 
clude some pleasing numbers which have 
been well-received at the retail end. 
Half-hose mills are buying yarn steadily, 
but always on a week to week basis. 

Producers complain that the continued 
interest in inferior yarns for the produc- 


tion of rayon broadgoods is holding back 
the sale of standard quality yarns. 
There is still an active turnover in in- 
ferior rayon at 80c., and despite the lim- 
ited output of this yarn, mills manage 


to get all the stocks they want. Pro- 
ducers are patiently waiting for the 


stocks of interior to get down to normal, 
so that weavers then will buy regular 
lines of yarn which, the producers point 
out, will have a favorable effect on the 
market generally as the continued pro- 
duction of inferior rayon broadgoods is 
prejudicial to the reputation of synthetic 
yarn fabrics in this field. 


Spinning Waste Slow; 
Threads Firm 
BosTON. 


UYERS continue hand-to-mouth 

operations in spinning stocks and 
until the price relations between old and 
new crop quotations are ironed out 
either by near months falling, or future 
months rising, it is quite unlikely that 
any large buying ahead will be seen, 


even though holders of good wastes 
were willing to make decided con- 
cessions. Market movement covers the 


several strips and combers, while in the 
flat-priced stocks a decided lack of inter- 
est is seen. 

Of fundamental import to the trade is 
the fact that contractors are taking in 
supplies of material on current cotton 
basis which considered artificially 
high while on the other hand consumers, 
particularly with a view to the future 
requirements, are under the influence of 
the belief that the real value of cotton, 
and consequently of its wastes, is indi- 
cated more accurately by the prices at 
which cotton is quoted in the new crop 


1S 


months. Sellers of spinnable wastes 
have this to contend with, and while 
they refuse to move far away from 
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actual cotton prices in determining the 
prices at which they will sell their hold- 
ings, they are nevertheless in most cases 
unable to make profitable sales in view 
of the bearish attitude of consumers. 


THREAD WASTES FIRMER 


Threads which have been neglected 
for vear to date, with prices rather out 
ot the line with other wastes, are now 
showing improvement according to 
some men handling these materials. 
Machiners are showing more interest 
and both white and colored threads are 


sold. in larger quantities at firmer 
prices. There has been a_ general, 
though irregular, decline in_ spindle 


activity for year to date, and this of 
necessity means a relatively curtailed 
output of thread waste. Spindle activity 
in the country as a whole in April was 
96.3%, for March 92.8%, for February 
79.7%, for January 100.3%. In April 
a year ago spindle activity was 110.3%. 


DECLINE IN FoREIGN TRADE 


lhe cotton waste trade in addition to 
restricted domestic consumer buying for 
year to date has receded to a marked 
degree in its foreign business. Boston 
has suffered more in this respect than 
either Philadelphia or New York. 

Exports of wastes show a decrease 
from 15,286,000 Ib. in the first quarter 
of 1929 to 12,460,000 for January- 
March this year, a loss of 2,826,000 Ib. 
The trade is expecting that the foreign 
business for the second half of 1930 will 
be more satisfactory. 


Wool Waste and 
Rag Imports Decline 


Boston. 
HE wool waste market continues 

dull for this period of the year. A 
number of wastes are moving in small 
quantities. Colored materials are easier 
in price. These commodities are not 
sustained by any possible tariff action 
because for months, if not years, the 
3radford market on colored wastes has 
always been nearer the white market 
than the case in Boston. There is 
some garnetting going on in threads in 
anticipation of mill call in the near 
future. The price of fine white thread 
is around 63c. 

Interest in wastes is broader. Mills 
are making more inquiries which at 
times result in orders. Handlers of 
wastes, more encouraged over the situa- 
tion as developing, are sounding out 
producing mills with the object of 
acquiring additional supplies. The mar- 
ket in general will be greatly relieved 


1S 


when the tariff situation is settled 
decisively. Importing houses are show- 
ing no interest whatsoever in the 


foreign market at the present time. 


BRADFORD AND DEWSBURY MARKETS 


In the Bradford market there is no 


increase in the exporting business so 
Trade with 


far as Boston is concerned. 
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the newest smart stocking 
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the Continent in types of fine wastes for 
garnetting has been on a higher basis 
than similar wastes consigned or sold 


to Boston. Buying is still very cautious. 

Total imports into the United States 
of wool waste for the first quarter this 
year showed no such increase as gen- 
erally believed would be the case on 
the prospect of a much higher duty in 
the new tariff for these commodities. 
Imports of January-March were 996,000 
lb. compared with 1,098,000 in the first 
quarter of 1929. Throughout the entire 
year of 1929 wool waste imports were 
declining, the full import 2,847,000 Ib. 
as compared with 4,678,000 for 1928. 


SLUMP IN RAG IMPORTS 


Total wool rag imports into the 
United States for the first quarter of 
the year show a large decrease of 36% 
as compared with the similar period of 
last year. Import for January-March 
of this year was 4,449,000 Ib. at an aver- 
age value of 27.7c. as compared with 
5,620,000 by 28c. in 1929, 


. . . 
# Fine Noil Position 
. . 
Fully Maintained 
30STON. 
a ended the month of May in 
a dull market. Business for the 

month was in moderate proportion only 
and yet prices kept up quite firmly. A 
leading noil house quoted month-end 
prices as follows: Fine noils, 57 to 60c.; 
half blood, 53 to 55c.; 56s, 45 to 48c.; 
50s, 44 to 46c.; low quarter, 40 to 42c.; 
fine recombed colored, 46 to 48c.; 
medium recombed colored, 40 to 42c. 

Domestic output is not showing any 
expansion and is still running largely 
to merinos. Crossbred qualities are in 
no large stocks, and there has recently 
been some woolen mill interest shown. 
Colored noils are quite dull and for 
rayon and silk noils the demand is not 
enough to satisfy dealers. Camelhair 
noil, the most active of the specialties, 
as well as the highest priced with the 
exception of cashmere, is rarely traded 
in on the street. 


Noit Imports SLUMP 


Large consumption of fine noils dur- 
ing the first three months of the year 
averted what promised to be a decided 
break in noil values. Stocks are ap- 
proximately normal for this time of the 
year. It of interest to note that 
imports of noils for the first quarter 
of this year were very much below the 
average, in spite of a much _ higher 
promised rate of duty written into the 
revised tariff bill. Imports of noils 
throughout 1929 were on a declining 
scale, the total for the year being 
6,002,000 Ib. as compared with 8,499,000 
in 1928. Imports for the first three 
months of this vear slumped to a low 
figure of 797,000 lb. which may be 
compared with 1.980.000 in the first 
three months of 1929. 


is 








Month-end advices from Bradford 
state that recent business has been re- 
stricted but that quotations are firm 
owing to small stocks. The Continent 
is not buying freely and the recent buy- 
ing for American account has ended. 


@ Rayon Waste 
Prices Softer 


EMAND for rayon waste is still 
spotty, and prices of certain num- 
bers show a= softening trend. Che 


woolen and fiber industries bought hesi- 
tantly all week; the top-makers and the 
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worsted trade placed little or no busi- 
Waste dealers look for no real 
improvement before Aug. 1, though im- 
provement in demand from the woolen 
industry may register sooner than that. 
There is a moderate call for waste for 
automobrle plush manutacture, but buy- 
ing by these firms is light and uneven. 

Rayon waste prices continue nominal. 
Bleached thread waste, which is quoted 
at 14 to 15c. for manufacturers, was sell- 
ing at 10 to 12c. Open bleached also 
weakened slightly, falling from to 
22c. There is little change in stocks ; 
New York firms have a fair amount of 
good quality waste on hand. 


ness. 


a 


Cotton Market Sags 


Trade Expects Favorable 


June Crop Reports 


NFAVORABLE features in the 

progress of the cotton crop during 
May were not sufficiently serious, ap- 
parently to create any general anxiety 
over the outlook. Since the beginning 
of June the weather has been more 
favorable, but June improvements fre- 
auently prove ephemeral, and selling has 
not become really active or aggressive. 
Nevertheless, with the passing of the 
May contract, the markets have hecome 
more responsive to ordinary news fac- 
tors. and prices have sagged off under 
the influence of the better weather and 
continued poor trade accounts. The old 
October contract sold off to ap»roxi- 
mately 144c. toward the end of this 
week. It had sold up to 16.15c. during 
April on the strength of the near-month 


situation, had reacted to 14.79c. on the 
mid-May decline, and almost imme- 
diately recovered to about the 154c. 


level. Other months showed similar re- 
actions, but, as is usually the case. Tune 
declines are attracting more or less buy- 
ing in anticipation of crop scares during 
July and August. 


Oxtp Crop Not Yet LIguimpaATeD 


The old-crop situation, of course. has 
not been fully liquidated. July premiums 
have diminished with the slackening of 
the tension after the record-breaking 
deliveries on May contracts, but July is 
still selling more than one cent a nound 
above the old October contract. There 
is uncertainty as to the remaining hold- 
ings of the cooperative organizations 
which are financed by the Farm Board. 
but if their original holdings of Mav 
and July combined were in the neighbor- 
hood of 750,000 bales, as is generally 


supposed, it would seem that their re- 
maining interest in July contracts might 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
150,000 to 200,000 bales. 

There are now about 665,000 bales of 
cotton in the certificated stock at desig- 
nated 


delivery points and Savannah. 
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Interests representing the cooperatives 
are said to hold about 576,000 bales 
of this supply taken up last month, leav 
ing about 89,000 bales which may pos- 
sibly be free for delivery in liquidation 
of July hedges if necessary. Neverthe- 
less, the getting together of another 
20,000 bales or so of tenderable cotton 
for the protection of July contracts may 
not be an altogether simple matter, and 
the approach of the first July notice day 
toward the end of this month is likely 
to turn the trade’s attention, temporarily, 
at any rate, back to the technical posi- 
tion of the old crop. 

At the beginning of May, crop ad- 
vices from the South suggested that the 
season was slightly ahead of normal. 
Owing to the unfavorable May weather, 
including excessive rains in western and 
central sections of the belt, and low 
temperatures, the crop has been delayed, 
and at the beginning of June it is prob- 
ably several days behind normal. The 
beginning of this month also finds con- 
siderable replanting still to be done, but 
there has been little change of senti- 
ment as to the acreage, with estimates 
of the probable decrease as compared 
with last year, ranging from about 2 to 
4%. With good weather during June 
it is anticipated that the crop will come 
up to the critical months of the season 
with very favorable conditions, and there 
is yet no reason to anticipate that ulti- 
mate yields will be either materially 
above or materially below an average. 


Mitt CoNSUMPTION SLOW 


In the meantime, reports from dry- 
goods and manufacturing centers would 
certainly point to no expansion of mill 
consumption during the balance of this 
season at any rate. According to some 
authorities, domestic mill curtailment is 
likely to be greater during June than it 
was during May; and nothing like nor- 
mal conditions are to be expected in 
Manchester, while affairs are so unset- 
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An ocean liner 
responds to the slightest 
turn of the wheel 


Why? Because the modern steering mechanism has been 
properly designed and geared. Power replaces brawn. 
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The slow motion mechanism on the Wildman Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine, too, has been designed to 
do away with unnecessary strong arm methods. It can be 
operated by a mere touch of the hand. A child could 
operate it. 

Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 
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d in India and the low price of bar 
lver is depressing the China exchange. 


MempPuHis, TENN., June 2—The cot- 
n market here is still extremely quiet, 
ith no indications to suggest when a 
‘vival may be expected. Owing to the 
bsence of definite basis and the small 
olume of business passing, some say a 
market no longer exists. It is perhaps 
ot far from the fact to say that buyers 
© not know at what price cotton can be 
hought until they have made the rounds 
i the market for any description 
wanted. 

Reported sales are running about half 
what they did at this time last year. 
(his is accounted for in part by the fact 
that most of the bread and butter cot- 
tons were accumulated in one or two 
merchant stocks prior to the turn of the 
year, and for the last two or three 
months merchant competition with first 
hands has been sharp. Dullness is more 
apparent in connection with new crop 
business than with orders for immediate 
or nearby shipment. 

The fact that the cooperatives are 
sticklers for price, whereas merchants 
have been accustomed to operating on 
hasis, has immensely complicated mat- 
ters; so much so that merchants are dis- 
posed to be extremely slow to enter 
upon commitments, except at very high 
basis, until they can see in what way, if 
any, they will have to adjust themselves. 

The official quotation on premium 
staples has been reduced 25 to 50 points 
but is still above the basis being paid. A 
few sizeable lots are being held for full 
prices. 

Cotton made rather poor growth 
during the week, due to cool nights, but 
weather conditions were favorable for 
field work, which made good progress. 
Stands are good and unless another wet 
spell develops the crop is now safe 
irom getting in the grass. 


Boston.—Slow business in the fine 
goods mills is restricting further pur- 
chases of suitable cottons. Prices on 
raw materials during the week moved 
on a limited range but both domestic 
and foreign buyers continued indifferent. 
Demand for extra staples as well as for 
selected shorter staples fell off during 
the week. Raw cotton needs are being 
covered with great caution, and strictly 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Domestic mills are proceeding with 
the curtailment program for the reason 
that sales still are somewhat below cur- 
rent output and that prices are showing 
no trend toward improvement. They 
ire covering only immediate needs and 
ire trying to buy at prices that do not 
ippeal to owners of cotton. Spinners, 
is a rule, are bidding prices sharply 
below those asked by shippers who are 
in position to enter into transactions of 
this character. 

The local Egyptian situation has been 





upset by the heavy imports recently 
made in expectation of the passage of 
the tariff bill. Unless there is a vast im- 


provement in the world’s taking of 
cotton during the next 18 months it 


looks as if huge stocks would remain 
with the Egyptian government and hang 
over the markets for an indefinite length 
of time. 
Exports 
show a 


of 
decrease 


for this 
1,158,000 


cotton 
ot 


season 
bales, 


Wool Moves to 


Resistance Meets Low 
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British imports declining about 30%. 
Relatively large stocks of cotton held 
in the United States are to some extent 
offset by the smaller European stocks 
of American cotton, and although this 
season the world has consumed heavily 
of outside growths, unless India and 
Egypt maintain the production — of 
bountiful crops, users may be compelled 
to revert to the lower American varie- 
ties in larger quantities. 


Firmer Position 


Bids, 


And New Wools Are More Active 


Boston. 

HE wool market seems to have a 

fairly strong undertone, but the situ- 
ation on the surface continues to show 
some unsettlement of opinion which dis- 
plays itself in the low prices bid by mill 
purchasers on the merino wools in which 
they show a steady interest. Prices are 
generally unchanged from a week ago, 
but the market is broader than it was. 
Manufacturers are showing inclination 
to buy a little more freely, although it 
cannot be said that there is any evidence 
of their intention to purchase much wool 
ahead of their immediate requirements. 
Fine wools in the original bags have 
been relatively active for several weeks 
on a range of 70 to 72c. Half blood 
combing wools have also been in better 
demand, but values have shown no 
change for the better. 

The demand for fine wool in original 
bags is still the main feature of the Bos- 
ton market. The topmakers who have 
been inactive of late are now taking 


fair-size quantities of wool as_ they 
arrive in Boston. 
Mrc. Position 1N APRIL 
Wool manufacturing in April was 


featured by steadiness of operation in 
the woolen branch and a further limited 
recession in worsteds of about 4% in 
which worsted spindle activity showed a 
decline of 6.6% from March. The 
woolen division of the industry, based on 
its cards and spindles, was 79% of the 


base year of 1926 taken as 100, while 
the worsted division based on its combs 
and spindles at 71 was at the low point 
for years. Wool manufacturing in both 
branches for concerns reporting, about 
95% of the industry, was 51, compared 
with 52.3 for March, 75.1 for April, 
1929 and 100 for the year 1926. 


Woot at HoME AND ABROAD 


The wool trade is still engaged in con- 
tracting for supplies of the new clip, 
and, until further progress is made both 
by independents and the cooperatives, 
the general wool situation in the United 
States is most likely to continue to play 
second fiddle to the strong and active 
markets in foreign centers. Wools in 
the Boston market are on the low level 
of the year. All kinds of guesses are 
made as to the actual amount of wool 
placed under contract for year to date. 
It is questionable whether an individual 
or any single organization knows within 
a number of millions the amount actu- 
ally tied up. 

The raw wool market outside of the 
United States has experienced a_ re- 
markable change in recent weeks and 
the recovery in values as well as the 
large increase in buying interest has de- 
veloped a feeling of confidence in the 
general soundness of the wool position. 
The wave of depression carried prices 
far below their true economic level, so 
far indeed as to create a semi-panic in 
important wool centers of Australasia. 


Raw Silk Hits New Lows 


Market Reflects Japanese 
W eakness—Prices Off 33 to 37c. 


SHARP weakening of the Japanese 
a lack 
of serious buying interest here, in send- 
ing raw silk prices down to unprece- 
Trading before and 
Was 


markets has combined with 


dented low levels. 


after Decoration Day week-end 
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active, but was on.a strictly bargain 
basis. The extreme softness in raw silk 
quotations may be gaged from the com- 
parison figures in the Silk Exchange 
table which appears elsewhere in this 
issue. During the week covered in the 
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Practically any full-fashioned 
knitting machine will make 


money for its owners in a sell- 


er’s market...In a buyer’s 
market production must be 
more precise, more economical 
and up-to-the-minute in style 
... Lhat is why the majority 
of successful stocking manu- 


facturers have selected— 
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Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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le, prices registered a fall of from 
to 37Zc. 
he outlook at present is dubious, to 
the least. Importers find some com- 
t in the theory that prices now have 
bottom; however, this belief was 
iressed when figures were consider- 
v higher, and there is no assurance 
further weakness will not develop. 
One favorable factor is the drastic 
tailment of imports. Figures com- 
ed by the Silk Association of Amer- 
Inc., place the total stocks in. this 
untry June 1 at 35,477 bales, as com- 
ed to 53,704 on May 1. The domestic 
‘k of Japanese raw silk June 1 was 
189 bales, against 39.704 on May 1. 
porters are hopeful that this reduc- 
n eventually will serve as a brake on 
steady decline. 
(hese curtailment figures are par- 
ularly significant, in contrast with the 
ures which show that May deliveries 
\merican mills totaled 40,823 bales, 


ly slightly less than April, when 
584 bales were delivered. 
Worst Drop oF SEASON 


(he price drop stimulated broadsilk 
ls to do considerable buying, but this 
k-up in demand failed to rally the 
irket. Viewing the present weakness 
by far the most serious weakness of 


a weak season—several explanations 
suggest themselves. The probable truth 
is that they all combined to soften the 
market. Raw silk demand normally 
tapers off at this time of the year, and 
except for cases where bargain buying 
is possible, the manufacturers are averse 
to placing business, which naturally 
sends prices downward. 

Another element is that the Japanese 
filatures have been pushing sales to 
effect quick turnover, in order fo finance 
their purchase of cocoons for the new 
season. Cocoon prices are unusually 
low, which gave added incentive to the 
price-cutting by filatures. The Japa- 
nese markets are heavily overstocked, 
and prices there fell so low last week, 
that even the policy of curtailing im- 
ports failed to halt the decline in the 
New York market. 

FREE MARKET IN JAPAN 


The situation is further aggravated 
by the fact that the raw silk warehous- 
ing plan in Japan has reached its maxi- 
mum limit of 150,000 boxes under the 
plan. Although the warehousing law in 
Japan is in effect until June 10, the plan 
is now inoperative by reason of ware- 
housed holdings having reached the 
limit, and there will henceforth be a 
free market for raw silk. 


Price Rules in Half-Hose 


Trade-Down Trend More 
Pronounced, Mill Men Say 


| {' )STERY demand continues spotty. 

Certain of the low-priced lines of 
men’s goods are moving more 
‘tively; mill agents report a fair call 
r delustered rayon seamless made to 
etail at 50c.; even at this figure, how- 
ver, agents have difficulty at getting 
eir quoted prices. Full-fashioned silk 
iffons register a slight improvement ; 
t all the clearance merchandise has 
et been disposed of, but prices are 
rmer and jobbers and retailers are less 
isposed to bargain. 

Che week brought little change in the 
ill-luster hosiery situation; buyers 
ntinue sampling, and moderate sized 
rders are being placed, but there is no 
ish at the retail end. The granting of 

crepe-grenadine twist patent to one 
siery firm has bewildered knitters as 

the legality of their plans for pro- 
uction of stockings made from the 
oadsilk yarns ; the trade now is await- 
¢ the developments which may ensue 
llowing the decision of the National 
ssociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
lanufacturers to put the matter in the 
nds of a patent attorney. 


PricE DoMINATES 


Half-hose is more active, and there 
less pressure to clear. Lines made to 
tail at 25c. and 50c. are in demand. 






However, the tone of the market is still 
weak. Jobbers and retailers buy on a 
strictly price basis. Price is more im- 
portant than quality, mill men say. The 
price element has been stressed so much 


that now nobody really knows what he 
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in- 
Knitters 
attribute the present situation to the con 


buys. There is an abundance of 


ferior half-hose on the market. 


sumer’s insistence upon low prices. 
Plenty of quality half-hose which is 
poorly designed and poorly made hose 
which is attractively designed are avail 
able. The point is, with prices so low, 
mills are unable to give quality in both 
fabric and design and they forfeit one 
or the other, to enable them to meet the 
market. 

The result of this trend is to kill the 
volume business in 50c. half-hose, one 
knitter observed. This factor finds his 
best business at present in the 35c, num- 
bers which retail at three pairs for one 
dollar. These are spiral effects, neat, 
quiet designs and conservative colors; 
most of them made of rayon and 
Celanese. 

OutLoox Hazy 


The outlook in the half-hose field is 
hazy, to say the least. Price-cutting in 
recent months has trained both trade 
buyers and ultimate consumers to pay- 
ing lower prices, with the result that 
the whole half-hose industry is in the 
grip of a trade-down tendency. The 
knitters are more confident than they 
were last week, but the situation is very 
unsatisfactory. Standard means little to 
the hosiery buyer, just now. The sock 
which last year sold for $3.00 per doz. 
now is available in an inferior grade at 
$2.10, and so long as the price is kept 
down, the buyer appears to be satisfied. 

Knitters see little prospect for early 
improvement. The price weakness is 
gradually eliminating the weaker mills, 
but this probably will not bring much 
relief as these firms’ machines will get 
into the possession of other mills and 
the latter, encouraged by bigger output 
will cut prices once more to rely on vol- 
ume for their profit. It is an endless 
cycle. 


Outerwear Continues Active 


Many Bathing-Suit 


Duplicate Orders Placed 


OOL weather has slowed up demand 

for knitted outerwear in the North 
Atlantic States, but despite the slacken- 
ing there is still plenty of activity. 
Rayon polos and rayon berets continue 
to lead the novelties, and bathing-suit 
producers are at maximum pressure in 
making deliveries. Just prior to Decora- 
tion Day, bathing-suit mills received 
large reorders, one firm stating that it 
had sold 1,000 doz. in a few days. This 
week, bathing-suit demand is lighter, 
but a jump in temperature would soon 
stimulate buying once more. 

It is now anybody’s guess as to when 
bathing-suit business will begin to 
taper off. Normally, the season starts 
to wane at the end of June, but numer- 
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ous Worth Street factors are convinced 
that business will continue active 
through July this year. It is largely a 
question of weather conditions. Usually, 
mills begin planning their 1931 sample 
output at the beginning of July. 


Favor PLAIN CoLors 


Bathing-suit reorders stress high 
colors in women’s garments, and they 
bring further confirmation of the belief 
that this is not a year for novelties. 
Jobbers and retailers are strong for 
such shades as grange, orchid, and 
maize, but these must be plain colors. 
Knitters repeatedly report instances 
where their lines are slighted, if the gay 
colors are combined with novelty effects. 
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SALE 





OUBLE extra splice at points of extra wear... 
. The Banner Split foot NARROW EXTRA HIGH 
SPLICE and TRIPLE TOE attachment adds this extra 
merchandising feature to any “ Split foot hose.” And 
no loose ends nor ragged edge where silk instep 
joins reinforcement. Write for full information on 
this exclusive Banner feature. Price of attachment 


for machines now running gladly sent on request. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
93 WORTH STREET . . NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA HIGH POINT 
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here is no sign of let-up in the call 
rayon polo shirts and berets. Boys’ 
s in particular are moving actively, 


the demand being chiefly for brighter 
les. 
\nitters are puzzled by the slow 


movement of sweaters. A few firms are 
ling business, but mills as a whole re- 
port general dullness in even the most 
ttractive of the summer lines. Light- 
weight sweaters are not doing so well 
.. they did last year, and prices have 
soitened as a result. So far, there is no 
real surplus on hand, but it seems pretty 
likely that unless demand picks up soon, 
there will be a real accumulation and 
mills will be obliged to cut prices to 
move stocks. 


Heavy Underwear 
Stocks Are Light 


HE extremely light stocks in the 

hands of both jobbers and retailers 
leads producérs of heavyweight under- 
wear to look for a sharp pick-up in de- 
mand in August. Several mill agents 
predict that this will bring about a 
shortage; however, that will depend 
largely upon the developments of the 
next six weeks. 

Demand for heavyweights is light at 
present, this being the normal quiet 
period. The lull is less pronounced than 
it was last year, buyers showing a dis- 
position to place moderate business. 
Inasmuch as both the distributors and 
the mills have allowed their stocks to 
decline to a minimum, and as the mill 
men state positively that they will not 
increase output before August, indica- 
tions are that there will be no great 
quantity of heavyweights available when 
fall buying starts. 

lf distributors buy lightly all sum- 
mer, rather than drop off entirely as is 
usual, the pressure of demand in August 
will be proportionately less. The pros- 
pects at present are that June-July buy- 
ing will be negligible, which would 
mean a sudden spurt later, bringing a 
stiffening of prices and the possibility 
even of an increase. 

Current cool weather has kept rayon 
underwear demand down, though some 

ills are doing a fairly steady business. 
(cotton lightweights also have eased 

tf. Balbriggans are steady. 


* Buying Disinterest 
Stull Affects Cottons 


EVERAL cotton goods commission 
J merchants look for better sales this 
onth, but to date there is little sign 
| any improvement in demand. Other 
‘llers are not so optimistic and believe 
at there will be no sustained better- 
ent for the balance of the year. The 
st that they can foresee is that by 
irtailment and cautious merchandis- 


g, they can lay the foundations for 
stronger market in 1931. 
reason, a few 


For some unknown 


Textile World Analyst 


print cloth sellers had a spurt of busi- 
ness on the Thursday before Memorial 
Day. It had been thought that the 
short week would prove uninteresting, 
but this last minute business in certain 
quarters helped the sales volume con- 
siderably. Two things are noticed in 
print cloth buying generally. Deliveries 
are either wanted at once, or else cus- 
tomers are trying to buy for late fall, 
such as September or October. In the 
former case it is probably from those 
who have been out of the market for 
some time or who have been placing 
commitments very cautiously. The 
requests for late deliveries are thought 
to come from buyers who have been 
unable to work off stocks of goods pur- 
chased at higher prices and now are 
trying to even up. 

Print cloth prices have shown a softer 
tendency, with more heard of the 5.35 
yd. 64x60s at 5Zc. This quotation was 
reported in first hands before the 
holiday, but was regarded as an inside. 
Lately, a few houses have openly quoted 
this for lots of 100,000 yd. or more. 
Similarly, fair-size sales of 64x60s, 
7.60 yd. were reported at 4isc. where 
previous trading had been at 4c. 


*® Whiteside Response 


Encourages Sellers 


ST holiday wool goods business 
has been put in the background by 
an extent, by discussion of the meeting 
of the Wool Institute. More correctly, 
last week’s meeting could be termed a 
meeting of the wool goods industry as 
the doors are now thrown open to mem- 


ber and non-member mills alike, for the 


purpose of coordinating activities for 
the betterment of all. The general sell- 
ing market is heartily in accord with the 
principles advanced by A. D. White- 
side and many were surprised, as well 
as elated, by the interest shown in these 
various propositions. 

Notwithstanding a short week, last 
week’s business was slightly better than 
expected and to a considerable degree 
this carried over into the current week. 
Duplicates came in_ steadily with a 
tendency toward greater volume, both in 
the individual order and in the aggre- 
gate. As often stated, there is a wide 
variation in the experiences of those at 
the top of the heap and those at the bot- 
tom. The mills generally looked upon 
as market leaders, are either operating 
double shifts or else single shift full 
time. A few mills are sold into August 
and several more into July. Of the bal- 
ance, many have a good quantity of 
business for this month, but will need a 
continuance of present buying to insure 
future operations. 

The credit situation has not cleared up 
yet, and mills, as well as clothiers, are 
inspecting orders carefully before filling. 
While this tends to delay operations in 
some quarters, it is the safe policy to 
pursue. 

Tropicals attracted a good deal of at- 
tention. Many lines are far from com- 
plete, but buyers have been around in- 
specting offerings. Hot weather, earlier 
in the year, served to clean out a lot of 
stock goods and this, coupled with the 
increasing interest in men’s summer 
clothing, brightens up the lightweight 
clothing field considerably. 


Broadsilk Futures Active 


Market Tone Improves; 
Chiffon Prints Clearing 


HE tone of the broadsilk market is 
stronger this week, thanks to in- 
creased interest in fall lines. Dress 
manufacturers are placing orders for 
August-September delivery; the call is 
mainly for plain canton crepes, with a 
secondary interest in canton crepe prints. 
Weavers are still producing cautiously, 
but they regard the fall with more opti- 
mism than they did last week. Reports 
from consuming markets on the fall out- 
look are encouraging, and the mills ex- 
pect a slow steady growth in_ fall 
coverage through the summer months. 
Weavers anticipate considerable fall 
business in cantons during the next few 
weeks. Numerous Pacific Coast retail 
buyers are due within ten days, and are 
expected to do their first fall buying 
then. 


CHIFFONS CLEARING FAST 


Printed chiffons, now procurable at 
$1.00 for the most attractive numbers, 


are selling fast, and indications are they 
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will be practically all gone by June 21. 
The demand is steady, and there is no 
extreme pressure on price. Mills are 
getting $1.25 for some of their most 
popular prints. Plain chiffons continue 
in demand at regular prices, and mills 
are short of certain colors. 

There is no let-up in the call for 
shantungs. The week brought its usual 
quota of spot orders. Cutters have diff- 
culty in getting some shades, particu- 
larly white; certain of the high colors 
also are scarce. Sales executives say 
they could handle considerably more 
orders if they had the stocks to fill them. 
These factors are now convinced that 
shantung demand will continue for most 
of the summer. 

At the production end, mills are con- 
centrating on their samples of fall lines. 
Sampling is active, thanks to the im- 
proved feeling regarding the industrial 
situation generally ; dress manufacturers 
are more confident than retailers, at 
present. 
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UOTATIONS 


at close of business, June 4, 1930 


Cotton Goods 


s cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Yarn 


(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 








June 4 May 28 June 5 CARDED Average Quality 
1929 cee — 77 COMBED PEELER—(Average ality 
PRINT CLOTHS Double carded 2c.-4c¢ higher, ace wrding to quality BE! PEE! et Average se ality) 
27 64x60. 7.60 42¢ 45. 42¢ 47-5 SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
38)-in., 64x60 3 1 -6e 6 -6kc 7ic 4s to Bs. $0.25: 20s .$0.27}-.28 TWO-PLY — (Mercerizing Twist) 
39 68x72. 4.75 63-61 61-7 c 8e 10s .254-. 26 24s 30 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 73-7j 7i-8¢ 9ic. | 12s 26 —. 26 26s 31} | 20s-2 $0. 43 60s-2 $0. ¢ 
39 80x80. 4.00 82-83 8:-8ic 97—10c 14s 26 27 30s Bie Se Re ck sae «5 . 48) RI ose Se ole aie a 
16s 2) = 2a 40s ex. qual “= 5 as pikinieiae .50 os $606 6a eet ons 
ee adr : ; Re eossees 5t Rc cases cscs .0 
BROWN SHEETING rWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES ee He MBB. cccesccs 1.2 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 73-7iec 73-7he Bic. 8s-2 $0.25 26 Pied... $0.32 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 Bic 9 -9he 10ic. 10s-2 2% —. 2% 30s-2 32) 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 6ic 63¢ Zic. | 12s-2 26}3-—.27 36s-2 .384—.39 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
14s-2 .27 -.27} 40s-2 41 42 205-2 $0.44 0s-2 0 
as 16s-2 27 40s-2 hi b'k 45 -.46 s-2 Nos cies isis ta ain .63 
PAJAMA CHECKS 20s-2 2-2 | hed... "50-151 | 308-2 .49 708-2........+004 ’ -74 
361-in.. 72x80, 4.70 8 616. 68-6t0 83 243-2 31 60s-2 57 36s-2 51 ee tac atk . 8 
sian” 64:60 5.75.  $4-54, ye 7c ae Dae DE aside enes 52 epee ES 1.08 
Ty? Pres , SINGLE WARPS WTR 6 -vidis'a ig de .56 MIR Ack vue wk Was t,3> 
10s $0. 26 24s $0. 30}—.31 
MISCELLANEOUS 12s 26} 26s ee 
8 Ds SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd... 83- 8ie 9c. 10c. : a = ex. qual os : os bend 
Denims, 2.20 15e 15e 17c ‘ aa; pace : a = 
Tickings, 8 os. 18-19}c. 18 -19}c. 22-23}c. | 2% 28 —. 288 ++ la eee | BB+ apts o---2 
peandard prints 9}e. 9he. 9c. TWO-PLY WARPS gigas i Sk eee 
vastern staple ging- 8s-2 $0. 26 24s-2 00.3151 168... 205% “a9 PGi sess 54 -.55 
hams, 27-in...... 10c. 10c. 1Ose. | 19.-2 26} 268-2 Be 9s... cae . 40 G06. s856 .62 -.63 
12s-2 27 30s-2 Ee eee 42} Se 72 -.73 
14s-2 .27 27} 40s-2 ordin. 41 —.42 ae 453 Bocca sos 84 -.85 
16s-2 27} 50s-2 .50 -.51 
20s-2 27)-.28 — 60s-2 57 -.58 ea - 
Cotton W aste 8s-3 and 4-ply meine sad 1 ubes; tinged, 21; white, MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
Se eee 26s-2..... $0.61 -$0.62 90s-2.....$1.40 -$1.45 
Peeler comber 123—13 HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 30s-2..... .62-— .63 100s-2.... 1.70 — 1.75 
Peeler strips 1 12 8s $0.25 22s $0.29 RE 60s -65 - .66 120s-2.... 2.10 — 2.15 
Sak. comber.. 1 12 10s 25} 24s. . 30 40s-2..... -67 - .68 Duce 75 —- .77 
Choice willowed fly.................. 6 lo 26 26s 31 —.314 | 45s-2..... 70 - .72 _ ae -80 - .82 
Choice willowed picker.................. 5 53 | 14s 26} 30s tying .32 oe See, eee .. Sa ee 
Sak. strips 14 15 16s ma s.27 30s reg ‘ .33} | 60s-2..... .80- .82 ess a50 90 - .92 
[CR TUMED Ss sco yest cnen innwe a 34 4 18s 27} 30s ex. qual... . 36 PRR. ancs eee = 08 7 eee 1.05 — 1.07 
White spooler (single).................0- 9 — 9} | 20s . 28 40s liken GR =e 80s-2..... 1.07 - 1.11 Wess t5%8 1.25 — 1.30 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING y ~» r r 7, 
ee ae Se Saturday Saturday V E A aS 
, : l : tua > i = Futur a , i May 3] i fay 24 WHIT GRADES 
‘loses wr Week ‘losec et ode eR SB 5 5 Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
> . 10 markets ¢ ag 15.10 15.06 7 ; 
May 22 High Low May 22 Change Secmeniber ree 14°55 14.45 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
June 15.96 16.02 15.55 15.55 41 DMs He aden 1.05¢ 1.00t 1.00f 1.00¢ 1.001 
July 15.11 16.20 15.07 15.81 + .70 s , ie Pa BAS: be ance . 90t 85t .90T .88f .86t 
August 15.61 15.70 15.10 15.10 | ae PREMIUM STAPLES G. M.... tO oS CTC Cat 
September. 15.15 3.22 14.60 14.60 22 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis Rais waalsos . 50T 50T . 50T .50T . 50t 
October 15.11 15.22 14.53 14.56 55 ores Seas AI cas as .75* .65* 657 (75° «.71* 
November. 15.12 15.20 14.55 14.55 57 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal] . M......... 1.75* 1.75* 1.50® 2.00*® 1.73 
December. 15.14 15.26 14.61 14.63 Lat (eo Po an Ch ele pee es 17.25 -17.75e. | S. G. O.**.... 3.00* 2.75* 2.50% 3.25% 2.884 
January 15.16 15.24 14.57 14.58 38 | | ,%-in 19:00 —39: 330; 266 Dic kes ewes 3.00* 2.75* 2.50% 3.25* 3.93% 
February.. 14.98 15.04 14.38 14.38 Mace a ile awe ciee cae 23.50 —24. 00c. 
Marcel 15.07 15.14 14.47 14.48 59 YELLOW TINGED 
April ; 14.88 14.53 14.53 : ee s 
Mav 15.00 14.58 14.59 CURRENT SALES G. M. .50* . 25* . 50* .50* 554 
; : , es eta o0 1.00* 75* 1.00* 1.00* 1.05% 
For Prev Week | M.**... 00... 1.75* 1.25* 1.50* 1.50* 1.65* 
MiDDLING SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK Week Week Before | § L. M. 2.50* 1.75* 2.25* 2.25% 2.32% 
as New _ Liver- | Memphis total 5.778 5,200 4,763| L. M.**.....; 3.50* 2.25* 3.00% 3.00% 3.22% 
York Orleans pool F.o.b. included in total 3,921 3,676 3,537 
Friday, May 30 g sq | 1!0markets 14,988 17,774 14,086 YELLOW STAINED 
Saturday, May 31 8.59 oe Bok at G.M......... 1.50® 1.75" 1.50* 1.50® 1.554 
Monday, June 2 16.15 15. 33 8.58 MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. S. M.**,, 2.25* 2.50* 2.50* +See 1 
Puesd Ly, J ine 3 16 00 : 8.54 Ror Last Seer | Sane 3.00* 3.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.20 
Wednesday, June 4 15.90 15.14 8. 43 Weel Year Before 
hursday, June 5 16.00 15.20 8.27 ae _ aioe JES 1E 
I | Fi i 3 375 3 802 2727 BLUE STAINED 
Gross receipts 10,036 9,368 7,476 § M..GS*...... 1.75% 1.50* 1.75% 1.75% 1.70% 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS Total since Aug. I, net 929,173 850,220 656,990 | S. M.**. 2.29% 2.25% 2.75% 2.75% 2.45° 
Stocks Shipments 21,999 17,420 16,624 § BLP... ices 3.00% 2.75% 3.75% 3.75% 3.23% 
This Last Potal since Aug. | 1,751,381 1,726,133 1,383,956 ** Gr: aie 4 . 2.050 
se - Se a pn enone 230831 125682 '145°744 ah oncontract. tOn Middling 
Galve 15.45 15.20 732 220,059 198,642 | Decrease for week. . 11,963 8,052 9,146 
New 01 15.40 15.14 190 4345508 2075158 | Unsoldstockinhandsof EGYPTIAN COTTON 
M le 14.75 14.50 45 16.287 21.898 Memphis factors 36,868 6,967 se oe i 
es 1520 14.89 6 68/815 12'998 Decrease for week 811 430 ; March-April Shipment c.i.f. Boston Change 
Norfol aa 18.43 194 541468 57.027 Fully good fair Sak........ <sses, ee +0.37 
New ¥ 16.20 15.90 110.166 172.612 | AVERAGE PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT | Fully good fair to good uppers..... 22.40 —0.40 
Augusta 14.63 14.56 72 61,720 50,925 HARD WESTERN COTTON (By John Malloch & Co.) 
Mempl 14.40 14.20 051 220,685 111,868 : F . Alexandria Exchange, J 4 
St. Louis 15.70 15.85 8,797 15.056 F. o. b. New England j 1 — a ee eee 
Ho 15.35 15.10 2012 642764 313°916 Middlineg St. Middliag — Seiya keke note etn ierate eee ‘aepae 
Dall 15.30 15.00 2,345 1 fs in 173-173¢ 18 —18ic. Se.) 19. 80 
1} in 18 —18ic 18}-19le¢ 
1s in ; 20 -2l ¢ 21 -22¢ 
> | ih in 24-25 ¢ 25}-26}c. . 
Basis on New York, July, 15. 8le 
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OHIO, |} 








\NSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 








Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 


. Sake TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) 2-20s, 368... $0.92)-$0.95 silat a 
ine delne.. $0.30 -$0.31 % blood.....$0.29 -$0.30 | 2-248 40s... . 1.02}— 1.05 | Fine (64-66s)....... $0.98 -$1.00 
oe elt 23- 124 iblood..... .29- .30 | 426% 4%.... 1.10 — 1.124 | Half-blood (60-62s). 91- .93 
F ‘ ¥ 
bl 29 - 30 2-28s, 46s.... 1.35 — 1.100 High } blood (58s = 85 
$ rie 2-30s, 48s..... 1.20 — 1.22 Aver. ? blood (56s).. Sa. 2 
rEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s, 50s. . ae eee tian 1.27} Low } blood........ 78 -— .80 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High i blood ae eis se = i 
ie 12 month cus nidn Sdhasae ce anew! $0.73 -$0.75 | 2-36s, 58s... $1.35 -$1.40 | 4688. A.andN.Z... aete 3 
Califor NOUN aos oe kcted cies baie oe .65- .68 2-40s, 60s. . 1.45 1.47 44sS. Aand N.Z.... 65 - .68 
; ae : 2-40s, 64s... .. ' 471— 1.50 oe hk ee eae .63 - .65 
Pl ED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 2-50s, 66s..... \-36.— 3.75 
AA $0 - -$0.80 B-Super...$0.58 -$0.63 Sk gag sie ye Mask 66 epee 2.15 — 2.20 TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (MAY 30) 
“Super 6} ‘-Supe Z = : 
a aval o Ciuper,... .53- .35 ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s)... - 32d P DIA. (568)... +e. 2214 
M ANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING as 4 ine (O40). ccccccss OO % We. OG iss cowie bc 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, 44s in oil.. $0.95 —$1.00 i bld. (60s) ws veees 273d Cross-bred (46s).... 16d 
2-20s, 50s in oil.. 1.07 — 1.10 | } bid. low (58s)..... 24d 
és aloiie acs ie Slawlacnte ein een ote ta $0 i 0. aa 56s in oil.. 1.173- 1.20 ’ 
oS ree eee 68 —- . -20s, 60s in oil... 1.324— 1.35 7 . YTC\NY 
PGR oo wat eda ee 2 - .72 —_ 64s inoil.. 1. 37i- 140 NOILS—BOSTON 
nie mcaacnlg es huge seal ee ora - .63 1-15s, 46s dyed.. 233 1.173 7: a7 . 1 
s} ie NA OMEN oa ob eae w= i355 1-15s, 48s dyed. 1 173— 1.20 Fine........ $0.57-$0.60 High 3 bld.. $0. 44-$0 47 
1-150. S@adved 120 —- 1.22 Half-bld... 53— .55 Low noils... .40- .42 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC oe — “43 | Aver. } bid.. 45- .48 Medium 
Rest Ca 6c gee hee cere ae $0.40 -$0. 43 sis) rare Fae. Laan) Fine colored 46- 48 colored... .40- .42 
Best « Bic den vmomsen ae wentarea 57 - ws 
“ FRENCH SYSTEM 
\OHAIR FOREIGN (IN BON 
IR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-206, 580... $1.22) $1.25 
rkey WERE 6 Nie K iS $0.28 -$0.3 eee! pares * 4 1004's 1.273— 1.30 = a 
fies... e 38 9-39 | 1-268, 648. 1.30 — 1.325 W ool Substitutes 
: sei pm J 1-30s, 60s, Warp...... PAR... ee 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-30s, 64s, Warp....... 1.50 — 1.52} , TAQTR 
. CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 2-30s, 648, Fancy mixes 1.70 — 1.725 WOOL WASTE 
. A str 2-40s, 64s, Zephyrs... 1.65 — 1.70 : : 
Dios cs» + LRA Ee ae $0.65 -$0.70 1-508, 668..:...... 1.65 — 1.673 | Lap, fine white............ $0.83 -$0.88 
PU ss43.s.0 + ss eee umes aurea ewe eee eae =. (3 2-50s, 66s 1.80 — 1.82} | Lap, finecolored........ s 58 -— .63 
POM 5x0 5.0 ne'eib ale een oreca Te ails a's .46- .48 1-60s, 70s. . 2 O0t- 210° 4 Hard ends, fine white... . 62 - = 
-60s iS 5 ar.| ends, + bloo yhite 5- ‘ 
aa (IN GREASE) mene ci zr: ae ae | ee 30-133 
S8-60s.. FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Hard ends, medium colored. =~ = 
> Saga geist sada lena alae ss $0.25 -$0. 26 - Card, fine White........... 35 - 38 
Berttses «ose ciwans .25- .26 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops....... $1.05 -$1.07}; | Burr, fine Carbonizing.... 38 — .43 
oa 23- .24 | 1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops....... .  1.224- 1.25 
min res: 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops....... . 1.25 - 1.273 | OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS) 
4s, 0 - coe eees . $0.20 -$0.21 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops.. Le~ oo | : ; = 
My IVS oe ess eccesccssccesescevece B- .19 Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. | en aa Light... $0 ed $0 a 
ORF ; sles aie ce sy sa : Solid color, 35c. additional. | Merinos, Fine Dark. . 04;- .05 
REIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | ~~ siti a: a ae 
\leppo i TRAE SAW ileee oe $0.33 -$0.3 Berges, DAWG. oo o:sis.cs 08}- 
Ct ( bing No. 1... 21 iS Serges, Black.... 98- .09 
China Filling Fleece... 2s) Serges, Red...... ot = 28g 
_Szecl eee a. (99 Knit, White. ... 31- .32 
Cordov ‘Laduaans 18- 19 e Knit, Red...... eee 
Seotck face. ; 23. 8 Knit, Light Hoods 7—- .173 
East | Kandahar... =. Worsted, Light 05:- .06 
Fa4% sip wiwcale eiee 31-—- .33 Worsted, Blue 09 - 09} 
3) = 33 Worsted, Black 08 - 09 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
| 'HROWN SILK (60 day basis) (60 day basis NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGI 
T zine, 2thd. grand XXinskeins.... $5.35 Prices Nominal Close Forthe Week Close Net 
apa zine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins...... 5.00 May 27 High Low June3 Chge 
Apa e, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.... 5.15 | Japan filature, grand XX, 13 15 $4.35 ] 2 8 ( 3. 40 3 44 3 
par e, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins... . 5.00 | Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15 4.15 pte : . 80 3 7 3 35 33 
a e, 4thd. crack on bobbins.......... 5.00 | Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 4.05 = ; a 3 68 3 3" 31 37 
pe, 3& 4thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins... 2.90 | Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. 3.85 el : 3 “ 3 68 3 a 3 33 33 
r ussal b, CONGO OOMBs ccc esscacscscce 2.00 | Japan filature, best X, 13/15.. 3. 80 re - ai . 3 39 ” - 3 30 36 
srOBIE Sore DO ee o + ee 5.95 | Canton filature, new style, 14/16 1.95 N, to pees 2.00 : 60 : 7 3° 33 33 
u im, 4thd. Japan, selec. gd. XX .... 5.35 | Canton filature, new style 20/22 1.85 vi cere 3 06 3" 66 + a 3°3) 35 
H hy Os GUNG Fis ksvkcs scuee ss 4.50 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon..... 1.45 anaes a 3 rie a 3" ; 3 32 34 
Hosiery tram, crack XX.......0..cccecccees 4.40 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22... 5. | oe “a 38 +3 : 
sler WR, Pease ee £04 ous owe nite edad 4.30 | Grand XX (White) 20/22... o.oo lotal contracts, 922 I corey of bales, 9,220. 
' ao . san Sp. crack (Yellow) ies 3 Total approximate value, $4,222,760 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Sp. i ene hy A aie 3 7 = re ai 
4n 7 e Yea rk yr ’ 
402 $4.25 CRIs Crack (Yellow) 20/22...... 3.40 
0 2 4.35 Oe aaa meagan += Crack (White) 20/22.. 3.45 
Domestic Kayon Ravon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
Filament First Second First Second First Second »n bleached waste 0.22 
* ae -.. 182-30 $2.00 | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. ion ee ete $0.18 20 
; 18 ; » 1:8 1.65 35....$3.50 $3.25 t2a..0.98. 30 $1.20 Bleached thread waste (mfs.) = 12 
: 30 ‘ee Bre. 56.... 2:29 1.90 65... 1.32 Ey Bleached thread waste (misc.). . t= 12 
: 18 1.45 1.35 Pisce tee 63 eeccs CES £56 Colored thread waste. . 08 - .10 
7 40 1.50 1.40 ee... 8.4 1.35 160.025 595 1.10 CNS 5 $b sk ba & cen eee aes ee 12 
ae 18 1.45 1.25 i ee ee tae Da eR 
50 - 7 : = CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
150 32 115 110 | Fila- : Fila- Bleached tops...... -$0 52 
0 36 1.20 1.15 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price | Unbleached tops.... ~ 9A 
50 60 1.35 1.30 | 15 25 $4.15 40 30 $3.15 | Bleached noils..... 19 
30 75 iy ee ee 25 25 3.65 52 30 3.00 | Bleached garnets...... .20 
i 24-27 : 35 1.10 | 30 25 3.40 Unbleached garnets 18 
201 60 1.35 1.30 (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier Colored garnets. .... ig ” 
201 7 = “es are not listed.) 
mi . ACETATE PROCESS as 7 
a 60 5 : c has 
300 44 ’ 7 2 Denier Price Denier Price Silk W aste 
= ee oe 95 Al eats $2.75 | SAY $1.90 | Kibizzo Kikai Grand XX...............+5 $0.85 
9 ae aS sare ae 95 ed dena ca tale 4.5 Big cs aeras 1.60-1.85 Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra............... .92 
of 72-96 ss . 1.00 95 Beak baw 2.25-2.70 Gas ip eas 1.55 | Frison Grand Double... 5 tert ah 90 
ae .-2.00-2. Gaeta a aks 50 | Pierced Cocoons......... ; er 1.12 
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Southern Mill Or 


Asked 


100 


100 
140 
92 


34 
130 
106 
102 

90 


125 
100 
101 


120 
16 
99 

102 


114 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 
Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills........... 
Anderson Cotton Mills............. 69 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... 
SR. sn kcn Chow sa oak aed 235 
Arcadia Mills, pfd 100 
Arkwright Mills... ; “t 
Augusta Factory, Ga........... : 
Avondale Mills, Ala................ 1100 
Beaumont Mfg. Co Se et arpse 290 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd......... 99 
CRETE is isch be hase ae 
MM os ciency ene ee we 75 
Bibb Mfg. Co 103 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd..... 98 
Brandon Corp., A 50 
Brandon Corp., B........ 
Brandon Corp., pfd.. 86 
Calhoun Mills... 88 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25) 10 
Chesnee Mills... . 
Chiquola Mfg. Co...... 250 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd. . 91 
Clifton Mfg. Co 100 
Clinton Cotton Mills 250 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 87 
Cowpens Mills ss 
D. E. Converse Co.... 90 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala ; 
Darlington Mfg. Co..... 40 
Drayton Mills 110 
Dunean Mills 120 
Dunean Mills, pfd. ee 100 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga... y i 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd....... 45 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.,Ga.......... ei 
Fairforest Finishing Co., serial notes.. 98 
Florence En ERA eae 50 
Florence Mills, pfd...... 99 
Gaffney ate I ee eS Re 
Gainesville Cotton Mills,Ga........ 150 
Gle nwood Mills see eee 95 
Gluck Mills 73 
Gossett Mills 65 
Graniteville Mfg. Co 
Greenwood Cotton Mills See eae 400 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50) 45 
Hamrick Mills 
Hartsville Cotton Mills... 130 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 88 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd.. 
Inman Mills ; 120 
Inman Mills, pfd 100 
Judson Mills, A, pfd 103 
Judson Mills, B, pfd....... 100 
King, Johu P. Mfg. Co., Ga 80 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 265 
Laurens Cotton Mills.. . 
Limestone Cotton Mills 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes 99 
Marion Mig. Co., N.C 115 
Marlboro Mills 
Mills Mill, pfd 95 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd 98 
Monarch Mills 115 
Musgrove Cotton Mills 30 
Newberry Cotton Mills Itt 
Ninety-Six Mills 400 
Norris Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 85 
Pacolet Mfg. Co 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd 100 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pid 
(par, $60 58 
Pickens Cotton Mills 110 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 105 
Piedmont Print Works (no par) 15 
Piedmont Print Works, pid 60 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co 29 
Riverside & Dan River Mills 13 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd 75 
Saxon Mills 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga 50 
Southern Bleachery 18 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd 84 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes 99 
Southern Franklin Process ; 22 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd 97 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd 88 
Spartan Mills 155 
Spencer Corp., serial notes 99 
Union-Buffalo Mills 45 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pid 9] 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 48 
Victor-Monaghan Co 70 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd 112 
Wallace Mfg. Co 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 135 
Whitney Mfg. Co 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd ‘ 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. . 99 


101 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The 


following shows the movements of 
the leading textile stocks listed on the 
| New York Stock Exchange and Curb for 
| the week ended June 4: 
Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
| Adams Mills 31 303 31 +} 
| *American Thre ad, pfd. 3) 3} 3} +} 
American Woolen 14 14 14 4 
American Woolen, pfd. 38} 36} 37 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 50 48) 48) | 
| Belding-Hemingway 4j 4} 4i 
Botany Mills, A ; 34 3} 3} 
| Cannon Mills 263 24} 24} 23 
| Collins & Aikman 29} 273 273 1} 
Consolidated Textile ii 13 Ii i 
| Durham Hosiery, pfd. 51 51 51 +2 
| *Fabrics Finishing... . 63 33 6} + 23 
| ¢ Gotham Hosiery . 11g 14} +1} 
Industrial Rayon 102 101 101} 13 
| Kayser, Julius 293 25} 28} + 23 
| Kendall, pfd 82: 80 80 23 
| Mallinson 114 10 11} + } 
*May Hosiery, pfd 27 27 27 + | 
| Mohawk Carpet 22} 213 213 2 
| Munsingwear 48) 48) 48) +1 
| Pacifie Mills 24 24 24 | 
| *Pepperell 99} 96} 98 +2 
Phoenix Hosiery 174 15 16} 2 
| *Propper-MeC allum.. 8} 8} 8} 
| Real Silk Hosiery 54 50: 51h } 
| *Tubize Chat. B 14 12] 12} + } 
| VanRaalte 16} 16} 16} 2 
*Listed on Curb. 
| N. Carolina Mill Stocks 
| (R. 8. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 
Bid Ask 
| Acme Spinning Co..............++. 70 80 
| American Yarn and Processing Co... 81 
| Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25)... 9 12 
| Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, Pfd.... 99 101 
| China Grove Cotton Mills.......... 102 107 
| Climax Spinning Co............... 60 68 
PRC hrc ccwises ba sw a ors eae as 27 
Be’ Oe eee 90 95 
Crescent Spinning Co.............. 58 62 
IRN cei SSM beige are 92 100 
| Durham Hosiery, 6%, ‘Pfd.. aoe Cane 50 
| Eagle Yarn Mills.................. 62 75 
SG oe orn odes 80 91 
| Erwin Cotton Mills................ 120 
| Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, Pfd.. 92 97 
CE OE a ee 86 
Pat Bite, (o., 7%, Pid... cv vvecers 99 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C.)........ 20 


Gray Mfg. Co. et as 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 9 10 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7% Tos Pid. 





| Stowe Spinning Co.. 








Henrietta Mills, 7%, 
Imperial Yarn Mills 
Linford Mills........... 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Majestic Mfg. Co... 

Mansfield Mills sik ete weiss 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. 
—— Cotton Mills, 


Pfd. 


%, Prior 
eS ee 
Myrtle Mills.............. 
National Yarn Mill... . 
Perfection os Co. 
Ranlo Mfg. Co.. 

Ranlo Mfg. Co., 
NON MII isin 6.559 keh 5 5.039 4e 60 
Roanoke Mills, Ist Pfd., 1h 9p a ls 
Roanoke Mills, 2nd Pfd., eae 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Pfd., 7h es 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co............ 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 
Sterling Spinning Co 


7%, , Pid.. 


Victory Yarn Mills Co.... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 71% 

Winget Yarn Mills Co 
Wiscassett Mills Co 
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New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at 
last sales at Boston Public 
Boston Stock Exchange. 
prices are latest 
Boston dealers. 


“Public Sale” 


Public 
Sale 
Am. Mfg. pfd 68 
Amoskeag. . 13) 
Arlington. 233 
Associated Textile 36} 
Bates. 63 
Berkshire Associates, com 173 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 67} 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 59 
Boott Mills. 120} 
Edwards 803 
Esmond, pfd 102 
Farr Alpaca 67 
Hamilton Woolen 40 
Hill. 18 
Indian Orchard 20} 
Ludlow 136 
| Merrimack, com 54 
Nashua, com. 324 
| Nashua, pfd. 77} 
Naumkeag 88 
Newmarket 253 
|} Otis 49} 
Pacific 24 
Pepperell. 94 
| Ply mouth Ccrdage ‘ 82. 
| Y ork. 5 83 


and 


of 


Bid 
65 


are based on 
Auctions 
Bid 
quotations 


and 


Asked 
leading 


Asked 


69 


24 
37 
84 





Textile Calendar 


Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell. 
Mass., Annual Commencement, June 
10, 19390. 

e 
Chattanooga Yarn Men's Golf 


Tournament, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


June 12-13, 1930. 
s 
Texas Textile Association, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Hilton Hotel 
Waco, Texas, June 13-14, 1930. 
ee 
Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. Annual 


Convention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930. 


_ National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 
eiation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June 19-20, 1930. 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- 
ciation, Annual Outing, Eddington- 
yn-the-Delaware, near Philadelphia, 
June 20, 1930. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
oce an Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
Ss. , June 20-21, 1930. 





Committee D-13, 
ety for Testing 
Meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J., 


Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
Fourth Annual 
Country 
1930. 


ers’ Association, 
Outing, 
Club, 


Manufacturers’ 
Oreland, Pa., 
- 
Manufacturers’ 
tion, 
at 


Pomham Club, 


Svuuthern Textile 
Annual Meeting, 
Hotel, Myrtle 


27-28, 1930. 


Ocean 
each, S. 


. 

Worsted 
Outing, 

Club, 


Yarn 
Manufacturers’ 
Oreland, Pa., Sept. 

7 

Ninth Southern 
tion, Textile Hall, 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


. 

Textile Division, 
tional Meeting, 

Greenville, S 


Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1930. 


. 
Textile 
Meeting, 
Greenville, 


American 
Materials, 

Chalfonte-Haddon 
June 24, 


June 25, 


C., 


Spinners’ 


24, 


Textile Associa- 
Annual Outing, June 26, 1930, 
Riverside, R. 


Association, 
Forest 
June 


Annual 
Country 
1930. 


Textile Exposi- 
Greenville, 


A.S.M.E., Na- 
Poinsett 
C., Oct. 22,- 1930. 


Hotel 


Association 
Poinsett 
Ss. C., Get. 


Soci- 
Annual 
Hall, 

1930. 


23 
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\Veavers Plan to Pass on Rayon 
Rebates to Cloth Buyers 
At a meeting held June 3 at the 
fices of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
c.. New York representatives of the 


extile Converters Association, Fine 
tton Goods Exchange, Textile 
rokers’ Association, Association of 
(otton Textile Merchants, and The 


itton-Textile Institute, adopted unani- 
ously the following resolution: 
RESOLVED: That the representatives 
each of the branches of the cotton tex- 
le industry attending this meeting recom- 
end for the consideration of their respec- 
tive memberships that a clause be included 
all contracts which call for cloth con- 
taining rayon yarns to the effect that any 
rebates which a mill may receive on any of 
the rayon used in the manufacture of goods 
illed for in the contract shall be passed 
m to the buyer in the form of adjusted 
yardage prices. 


It is understood that if favorable ac- 
tion is had from the association a suit- 
able clause will be added to cloth con- 
tracts to carry into effect the purpose 
of the resolution. 

Those present included George A. 
Sloan, president, The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, who presided; H. F. Lauten, 
president, Textile Converters Associa- 
tion; Andrew Raeburn, president, Fine 
Cotton Goods Exchange; Charles Pope, 
president, Textile Brokers Association ; 
\V. E. Stoddard, Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ning Associates ; John Bennett, Welling- 
ton Sears & Co.; George Hussey, S. 
Slater & Sons; Morgan Butler, Butler 
Mills; Frank Neild, Neild and Bristol 
Mills; Edward Berliner, E. Berliner & 
Co.; Edward Cohen, Arthur Beir & Co. ; 
Sidney Scheuer, Louis Lowinsohn & 
Bernard Heineman, Heineman & 
Seidman; F. A. Colt, merchandising ad- 
iser of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Co: 


Wool Institute Issues 
Cooperative Swatch Book 


An effective piece of cooperative pro- 
motional work was launched this week 
by the Wool Institute when they issued 
i book showing a representative group 
of important women’s wear fall and win- 
ter fabrics. The book itself is artisti- 
cally prepared and, except for the sam- 
ples, carries out a black and gold color 
scheme. About 24 mills are represented. 
(he samples shown include fabrics suit- 
thle for formal and semi-formal wear, 
is well as sport wear in coatings, suit- 
ings and dresses. 

The book will be distributed to ready- 
to-wear buyers in department stores and 
to a selected list of cutters. Along with 
the samples is inclosed a tally sheet of 
the various materials, giving the mill 
name and fabric number. The buyer 
can check the items of greatest interest 
and return to the Wool Institute, who 
will in turn give the information to the 
mill. A complete set of samples in that 
range will then be sent to the prospec- 
tive customer. It is strictly a consumer 
proposition and will not be distributed to 
mills, 

\ style bulletin by Elisabeth Hallam 
Bohn of the Institute is sent also. In 


this letter Miss Bohn says in part: 

“The fabrics presented in this bro- 
chure are representative of the wide 
variety of women’s wear woolens and 
worsteds being loomed by the mills of 
our own country for every possible type 
of costume. New weaves, new colors 
are shown, depicting the great develop- 
ments in styling and construction which 
have been made in formal, semi-formal 
and sports wear coatings and suitings, 
as well as dress fabrics. The fashion 
dictates of Paris are combined with the 
new American trend which is required 
by the personality of the American 
woman in meeting the conditions pecu- 
liar to this country. 

“The cloths featured on the different 
pages illustrate this definite fashion 
tendency toward suitability. The book 
will furnish cutters and ready-to-wear 
buyers of woolen and worsted fabrics, an 
index for formal, semi-formal and in- 
formal wearing apparel.” 


Program for Meeting of N. C. 
Mill Men at Asheville 


Balanced production and problems of 
taxation will constitute the main sub- 
jects for discussion during the annual 
convention of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of North Carolina, at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 17-18, 
according to an announcement from 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of that 
organization. 

The opening session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, will be devoted to the discussion of 
balanced production, and will include 
talks by George Sloan, president, The 
Cotton-Textile Institute; Fred L. Keen, 
Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York, N. Y.; 
and John A. Law, president, Saxon 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Golf and other entertainment, includ- 
ing a trip through the Vanderbilt man- 
sion, at Biltmore, will be on the program 
for Tuesday afternoon. The annual ban- 
quet will be held in the evening, and on 
Wednesday morning it is planned to con- 
sider the question of state and local 
taxation. E. S. Parker, Jr., Greensboro, 
N. C., prominent attorney and a close 
student of taxation, will deliver the 
principal address at the morning session. 


New Bedford Textile 
School Alumni to Hold Outing 


Members of the New Bedford Tex- 
tile School Alumni Association will 
gather for the first annual outing at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., June 14. The 
alumni will be guests of Mr. and Mrs. 


E. H. Hinckley. Mr. Hinckley, for 
10 years an instructor in chemistry 
at the school, is now associated with 


the Borne Scrymser Co. of New York. 
More than 60 members of the associa- 
tion residing in New York have sig- 
nified their intention of attending the 
event, planning to leave the city at 
noon. An old-fashioned bean supper 
with New England “fixings,” served by 
Mrs. Hinckley, will be a feature of the 
outing. A. H. Ronne of McCampbell 
& Co., New York, is secretary. All 
graduates of the school are welcome and 
should notify the secretary. 
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Prejudice Against 


Reworked Wool 


(Continued from page 51) 


varying percentages of cloth at times. 
We find and throw out a percentage 
that is filled with paint. Some have 
silk noils or heavy silk striping, odd 
colors, etc. Serges may contain voiles, 
worsteds, or delaines, in small per- 
centages. And so on. 

Then comes the machining. A large 
variety of equipment is necessary. It 
isn’t sufficient to install a few rag pick- 
ers, a lumper, and perhaps even a car- 
bonizing plant in addition. For instance, 
in picking, the size, type, and number of 
teeth in the cylinder, size and type of 
feed rolls, and also the speed ratios of 
the various moving parts have to be 
varied widely according to the needs of 
the different stocks. These factors have 
a greater importance than is generally 
imagined. A substantial part of the 
entire picking cost may very easily be 
saved or lost through them. 

As an illustration from our records, a 
little change in the picking of a certain 
stock made a difference of over 10% in 
the average strength of the yarn. A 
combination change in speed ratios and 
in the preparation of the material itself 
made a difference of over 35% in the 
average strength of the yarn, and of 
about 25% in the tensile strength of the 
cloth produced therefrom. 

The method of oiling makes an enor- 
mous difference. Temperatures and 
methods of carbonizing are very im- 
portant. 

Furthermore, the raw material itself 
represents usually from 70 to 80% of the 
entire cost of the shoddy when made by 
the shoddy manufacturer, which makes 
it a self-evident fact that a little extra 
labor cost or manufacturing cost and 
research are frequently saved many 
times over by the improvement resulting 
therefrom in the fiber produced. 


Dyehouse Floors 
(Continued from page 55) 


in one of the patterns suggested for open 
channels. The floodwater obtains access 
to the drainpipes by means of standpipes, 
each of which is the center of slight de- 
pression. There is practically no risk 
of the pipes being damaged; and in 
order to avoid difficulties in the way of 
chokes, suitable manholes are provided 
for the admission of the cleaning rods. 
This plan has the advantage of reducing 
the amount of steam that escapes into 
the atmosphere. 

Whichever method may be adopted, 
it should be the definite job of one per- 
son, at the close of each shift, to go 
around the dyehouse and clear all the 
baffles of the débris that may have col- 
lected. This should never be neglected ; 
it is a sign of inefficiency to have care- 
fully laid drains with the object of 
clearing the waste away quickly and 
then to allow them to cease functioning 
for the want of a little care. 
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Special Cars for 
Greenville Textile Show 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The management 
of Southern Textile Exposition has an- 
nounced a passenger service for vis- 
itors which will be a great convenience 
to manufacturers in North Carolina 
lia. Southern Railway Co. 





as agreed to operate during Expo- 
sition Week, Oct. 20 to 25, special 
Pullman cars trom Greensboro. ‘These 


cars will be placed on the sidetrack in 


Greensboro. Passengers may occupy 
their berths from 9 o'clock. Cars will 
be handled on train No. 29 and parked 
at Greenville the day following. Passen- 
gers may sleep at late as they please, 
leaving luggage in their sections while 
visiting the exposition. Returning 
sleepers will be handled on a train 
leaving Greenville after 10 p.m., and 
will be parked the following day at 
Greensboro. 

Passengers from the South will have 
the same convenience of travel by Way 


of Atlanta. Cars will be open early 
in the evening and leave Atlanta about 
midnight. A one and one-half fare rate 


will be granted for the exposition. 

lhe management of the show stated 
this week that every space except 
ones in the balcony near 


t age, has been engaged. 


Skenandoah Rayon Corp. 


Moves Offices to New York 


lhe trend toward centralization of the 
ravon industry offices in New York. 
was turther accentuated this week with 


1 


e announcement that the Skenandoah 


Rayon Corp., of Utica, N. Y., had moved 


1 


executive al sales offices to 2 Park 
\ve : New York ( itv. which becom 
1 he rters tor the ravon in 
dustry. Other firms now in the same 
building are: Tubize-Chatillon Corp., 
DuPont Ravon Corp., and tl 


ie astle 


Ravon | O., agents tor Soe de ( hatillon 


Quittner Opens Philadelphia 
Offices 


Egon F. Quittner, formerly with 
sales organization of S. B. & B. W. 
‘leisher, Inc., recently appointed vice- 
pore sident and director ot sales of Sheble 


A W or , 1 Bos Salamanca, N. ae. 
pinners of english spun worsted yarns, 

opened offices at 1700 Walnut St.. 
Philadelphia, where he will make his 
eadquarters. Sheble & Wood, Inc., 
re spinning all counts from roving 
up to 50s and are viving considerable 

ention to hand knitting yarns. They 
lso plan, according to Mr. Quittner, to 
spin single knitting counts that are 
popular with bathing - suit manufac- 


lurers, 


Industrial Appoints District 
Sales Manager for Piedmont 


Effective May 15, Bruce Griffin be 
came district sales manager of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. for the Piedmont 


district and the adjacent States, with 
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headquarters in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 
Griffin has been with the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. for several years and is 
entirely familiar with the operations and 
policies of the company. The work of 
Mr. Griffin will supplement that of the 
regular territorial representative, who 
will continue to call on the trade as in 
the past. 


New England Considers Style 
Influence on Manufacturing 


Business men from the six New 
England States met in Boston on 
Thursday, June 5, to discuss the new 
problem with which the manufacturer 
is faced as a result of the present grow- 
ing demand for art and style in all types 
oi manufactured products. The occa- 
sion was the first All-New England Art 
in Industry Conference to be held at 
the Hotel Copley Plaza. Fourteen ex- 
perts in the application of style to manu- 
factured goods, spoke at the conference. 
which was open to all New England 
business men. It was under auspices of 
the Industrial Committee of the New 
England Council and eight co-sponsor- 
ing organizations. 

he first stvle show to be held in 
New England by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., in cooperation with ihe 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, was a feature of this Con- 
ference. 


Martin Joins 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


Kk. W. Martin has been placed in 
charge of the Pennsylvania territory for 
the Tubize-Chatillon Corp., manufac- 
turers of synthetic yarns, commencing 
on June 1. Mr. Martin was _for- 
merly representative in the same terri- 
tory of the Nyanza Mills, W oon- 
socket, R. I. 

Mr. Soutar of the Tubize-Chatillon 
Corp. will continue in the territory as 
heretofore. 
he Pennsylvania representatives will 
se their headquarters at 1600 Wal- 
nut, Street, Philadelphia. 


H. E. Bishop Joins Jno. Dunlop’s 


Sons as Asst. to President 


It was announced on Thursday that 
Harold E. Bishop, for some years sales 
manager of the U. S. Testing Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., had resigned to become 
assistant to the president of Jno. Dun- 
lop’s Sons, Inc., thrown silks, New 
York City. Mr. Bishop joined U. S. 
Testing Co. in 1923. 


Kayser Reduces 
F.-F. Hosiery Prices 


Hosiery prices registered their second 
drop within a few weeks, with the 
announcement by Julius Kayser & Co., 
New York, that they had made reduc- 
tions of from 50c. to $2.50 per doz. on 
all women’s full-fashioned hosiery. The 
low-luster hosiery numbers are not in- 
cluded in the cut. 
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Interesting Program for 


S.T.A. Annual Meeting 


An unusually large attendance is ex 
pected at the annual meeting of the 
Southern 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
June 27-28, according to an announce- 
ment from Walter C. Taylor, secretary 
of the association. 

The program for the annual meeting 


Textile Association, Oceat 


Friday Morning Session, June 27 


10:00 a.m.—Ball Room, Ocean Forest Hotel 
Invocation—Rev. C. D. Brearley, pastor, 
Presbyterian Church, Conway, S. C. 
Address of Welcome—Col. H. B. Springs, 

of Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
President's address—L. L. Brown, super- 


International Shoe Co., Mal- 


vern, Ark. 
Address—“Cost Figures and the Operat- 
Executive,” Sydney P. Munroe, 


cost section, The Cotton-Tex- 


tile Institute, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Address—“Studies in the Growth and 

Behavior of Cotton Fibers,” Mrs. Wanda 
.. Farr, Division of Cotton Marketing, 


of Agricultural Economics, 


Washington, D. C. 


Friday Afternoon 


Tournament—1 :00 p.m. Ocean For- 
est Country Club. Under the direction 


F. Haddock, Charlotte, N. C. 


18 holes medal play; handicap event. 


will be awarded for: Ist and 
gross; Ist and 2nd low net; 


and booby. 

p.m. Putting contest for the 
Ocean Forest Country Club 

to 6:00 p.m. Informal tea for 
Ocean Forest Country Club. 

Fishing, bathing, tennis. Sightseeing bus 
rides through Myrtle Beach Estates. 


Friday Evening 


Annual Banquet. Main Dining 
Room, Ocean Forest Hotel. Toastmaster 
—President L. L. Brown. Introduction 
of honor guests. Presentation of prizes. 


By Hal Kohn, Newberry, S. C. 
at the Myrtle Beach Pavilion. 


Tickets may be secured from the sec- 


Saturday Morning Session, June 28 


10:00 a.m.—Ball Room, Ocean Forest Hotel 
Moving Picture—*The Romance of Rayon.” 

Showing complete manufacture of rayon 
H. W. Rose, southern sales man- 
ager, American Viscose Co., Charlotte, 


Address — “Cooperation on a_ Practical 
Marvin L. Shirley, district man- 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Charlotte, 
Business Meeting: 
Reports of Divisional Chairman. 
Reports of Committees. 
Secretary's Report. 
Unfinished Business. 
Business. 
Election of Officers. 
Presentation of Medals. 


MN, ©. 


Canadian Association to 


Meet Late This Month 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Woolen & Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association has decided to hold its an- 
nual meeting late in June, according to 
reports current in this city. 









Business News 


‘ayon EK. & E. Corp. Acquires 
‘lant in Bridgeport 


Che Rayon Equipment & Engineering 
rp., of New York City, this week con- 
rmed the report that the company had 
cquired the plant of the Bridgeport 
Conn.) Engineering Corp., and will manu- 
.cture rayon machinery there. The Rayon 
quipment & Engineering Corp. was or- 
anized under Delaware laws with a capital 
t $250,000. The firm acts as American 
gent for C. G. Haubold, A.G., of Chem- 
Germany, rayon machinery manufac- 
urers. New York office is maintained at 
20 Wall St. 


Changes in Blaw-Knox 
Personnel 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces the addition to its sales staff of 
John E. Chiquoine. Mr. Chiquoine was 
eraduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and took part in the World War in 


the air service. He has been connected 
successively with the American Chemical 
\ achinery Co., of which he was chief 


engineer and with the industrial engineering 
division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., where he had a considerable amount 
ol experience in experimental and engi- 


neering development work. 

Mr. Chiquoine will develop an extensive 
line of welded and other Blaw-Knox proc- 
ess equipment for the chemical and process 
industries. 

The company also announces that W. E. 
Balliet will succeed P. V. Kelly as manager 
of their Birmingham office. awe Riley 


will become assistant manager of the 
district. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Outing 


The third annual outing of the Roessler 


& Hasslacher Chemical Co. was held at 
Narragansett Inn, Lindenhurst, L. I., on 
Saturday, May 24. 


One hundred and sixty employes of the 
company attended and there was a varied 


program, including a baseball game be- 
tween the single and married men, run- 
ng races and a tug-of-war. Luncheon 
and dinner were served, and short ad- 


dress was made by Milton Kutz, executive 
vice-president in charge of the New York 
office. 

The committee 
Schmidt, J. F. 
f, and Miss R. 


of 
Friesen- 


consisted 


W. 


in charge 
Schwarz, 
Zundell. 


R. 
d 


OF 


First Unit of Sylvania 
Industrial Corp. in Operation 


The first unit of the new plant of the 
Sylvania Industrial Corp. of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., for the manufacture of trans- 
parent cellulose wrapping paper was put 
into operation on May 24. Completion of 
other units is being rushed and they are 
expected to be in operation shortly. 

Coincidently, prices for transparent cel- 
lulose wrapping paper have been reduced 
approximately ic. per thousand sq.in. 


Square D Co. and Diamond 


Electrical Mfg. Co. Merge 


The Square D Co., with headquarters in 
Detroit, and the Diamond Electrical Mfg. 


Co., with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
Calif., have combined their interests. Here- 
after, the Diamond Electrical Mfg. Co. 


will operate as a subsidiary of the Square 


D Co., and the two firms will distribute 
the Square D, I-C and Diamond E products. 

The entire sales structure of the Square D 
Co. in the West is being merged with 
that of the Diamond E and all sales of 
Square D products in the West will be 
handled by the Diamond E organization. 
On the other hand, all eastern sales of 
Diamond E products will be handled 


through the sales offices of the Square D 
Co. 
Both concerns have specialized in the 


production of electrical control equipment 
and by merging the lines a complete 
coverage of all-types of such equipment is 
made possible. 

Under the~ merger, 
will be controlled by the same executive 
personnel, with the addition of Vernon 
Brown and J. Pengilly of Los Angeles, 
as vice-presidents. 

This the second merger which the 
Square D Co. has brought about in a little 
over a year. The Industrial Controller 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturer of 
a complete line of automatic remote motor 
control equipment, was united with Square 
D, early in 1929, 


the Square D Co. 


is 


Swann Chemical Co. 
Formed by Merger 


Swann Chemical Co., with capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus of about $1,300,000, 
has been formed by the consolidation of 
seven chemical companies headed by Theo- 
dore Swann. The concerns which have 
been included in the merger are the South- 


ern Manganese Corp., the Southern Man- 
ganese Mining Corp., the Southern Man- 
ganese Land Co., the Federal Carbide Co., 


the Federal Fertilizer Co., the Jax Plant 
Food Co., and the Federal Phosphorus Co. 
Officers of the newly formed company are 
Theodore Swann, president; E. L. Sayers, 
vice-president in charge of operations and 
engineering; B. G. Klugh, vice-president ; 
John A. Chew, vice-president; Robert S. 
Weatherly, sales manager; C. M. Jesper- 
son, secretary and treasurer; E. T. Hall, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer ; 
and Alma Lide, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 

With the exception of the Federal Phos- 


phorus Co., which will be retained as a 
division for the sale of textile oils and 
chemicals, phosphoric acid and _ various 


phosphates, the names of all the companies 
involved in the merger will be superseded 
by Swann Chemical Co. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Opens Another Sales Office 


& Iron Works has 
Houston, Tex: in 
the Electric Building. It will be in charge 
of J. R. Donaldson, who was formerly in 
the company’s Dallas office. 
Bristol Co. Granted Dardelet 
Threadlock License 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., man- 
ufacturers of safety hollow set screws, has 
been granted manufacturing and selling 
license by the Dardelet Threadlock Corp., 
under its patents for self-locking screw 
threads. 


Herrick & Voight Move 
New York Office 


Bridge 
office in 


The Chicago 
opened a new 


Herrick & Voigt, manufacturers of tex- 
tile oils and printing gums, announce the 
removal of their office to the Daily News 
3uilding, 220 East 42nd St., New York. 
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Obituary 


Charles E. Kaltenbach 


Charles E. Kaltenbach dropped dead 
from heart failure on Tuesday of this 
week. Mr. Kaltenbach was president of 
Kaltenbach & Stevens, Allentown, Pa., 
narrow fabric manufacturers, until Janu- 
ary, 1929, when he retired. He had suc- 
ceeded to this business on the death of his 
father. Mr. Kaltenbach was 44 years old 
and had lived in Cranford, N. J., for 14 
years. As a boy, he spent considerable 
time in his father’s dye house. Later he 
invented and developed several processes 
now used by the textile industry and was 
one of the first to adapt and perfect silk 
weighting to the ribbon manufacturing busi- 
ness. He was a director in the Cranford 
Mutual Building & Loan Association, and 


a member of the Policemen’s and Fire- 
men’s Pension Fund. Mr. Kaltenbach 
had attended the Philadelphia Textile 


Phi 


School and was a charter member of 
Psi fraternity. 


John Garsed Campbell 

G. Campbell, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Joynes-Campbell Co., Phila- 
delphia, died May 28, at the age of 78 
years, following illness of two weeks. He 
had been associated with the textile indus- 
try for many years in various capacities, 
being the son of James Campbell, a pioneer 
textile manufacturer of Chester, Pa., who is 
credited with bringing the first modern 
French napping machinery to this country. 
It was installed in the plant of the Indus- 
trial Dyeing & Finishing Co., also known 
as the Campleton Mills, in which Mr. 
Campbell held a large interest. In 1911 
he helped form the Joynes-Campbell Co., 
in which he was active until a short time 
before his death. 


John 


W. L. Gassaway 


W. L. Gassaway, until recently president 


of Issaqueena Mills, Central, S. C., and 
The Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, 5. C., 
died June 4 at his home in Greenville, 5S. C. 


Physicians stated that his death was due 
to overexertion in connection with super- 
vising some work in his home. Mr. Gas 
saway was years of age and had been 
identified with the business and civic life 
of Greenville for many years. 


65 


A. Moore 


. A. Moore, secretary and treasurer of 
the Golden Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C., died 
June 2 as a result of injuries received two 
weeks previous in an automobile accident, 
in which his wife was killed. Mr. Moore 
had been at the hospital since the accident 
and little hope was entertained at any time 
of his recovery. He was 52 years old. 
He had been with the Golden Belt com- 
pany for a number of years. 


William Oberreit 


William Oberreit, superintendent of the 
worsted yarn department of the Forstmann 
& Huffmann Co., Passaic, N. J., died 
recently. Mr. Oberreit was 45 years old 
and had been with the company since its 
inception in 1909. He came to this country 
from Germany as an engineer. Death 
vising some work in his home. Mr. Gas- 


was caused by an operation for mastoiditis 
which developed into spinal meningitis. 
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